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HUNTER. 


W-  IHEN   Rob    exchanged   his    best 

knife   and   a   sled   for  a   puppy 

sjS    that,   externally,   was    anything 

•f^i^l  but  attractive,  his  wisdom  was 
severely  criticised  by  his  many  friends. 
The  boy  however  was  not  daunted;  he 
saw  in  the  dog  something  not  altogether 
repulsive.  To  be  sure  the  ridge  of  coarse 
hair,  which  stood  up  about  his  throat, 
grizzly  and  stiff,  gave  him  a  grotesque  ap- 
pearance, but  he  had  a  thoughtful,  seri- 
ous air,  and  an  eye  of  unusual  depth  and 
power. 

The  first  evening  of  Rob's  possession 
of  the  dog  they  became  acquainted,  and 
from  then  on  most  amiable  relations  were 
established.  And  it  was  not  long  before 
we  all  recognized  the  dog's  good  temper, 
and  'his  tenderness  and  patience  with 
children. 

Though  he  grew  so  in  our  respect,  still 
his  real  nature,  as  it  gradually  developed, 
was  a  continual  surprise  to  us,  we  did  not 
dream  that  a  dog  could  have  such  far- 
reaching  sympathies  as  his  after  life 
showed.  He  was  named  Hunter  after  his 
character  as  a  searcher  for  lost  ones  be- 


came known. 
His  actual 


work   in  philanthropy  coni- 


menced,  as  far  as  we  knew,  by  his  coming 
home  one  warm  September  evening,  carry- 
ing with  him.  as  a  mother  cat  carries  her 
kittens,  a  scrawny  and  ugly-looking  spec- 
imen of  the  dog  kind,  which  he  gently 
laid  down  iipon  the  floor  of  his  own  straw- 
carpeted  kennel,  and  then  for  some  days 
watched  over  his  charge  with  much  solic- 
itude. The  little  stranger  grew  quite  well 
and  a  new  home  was  found  for  him, 
though  the  two  dogs  continued  to  visit 
and  exchange  friendly  greetings  with  each 
other  after  their  fashion. 

One  morning  Hunter,  and  indeed  the 
whole  family,  were  aroused  by  shrill  barks. 
Outside  the  gate  stood  the  dog  which 
Hunter  had  rescued,  and  when  his  friend 
reached  him  he  made  known  in  some  way 
which  WQ,  cannot  explain,  that  there  was 
an  urgent  case  of  need.  The  two  dogs 
trotted  off  down  a  long  green  lane,  with 
Rob  following  cautiously. 

They  came  at  length  to  a  poor,  tired 
mother- dog  lying  by  the  roadside,  moan- 
ing piteously,  two  puppies,  not  many  days 
old,  were  in  their  dumb,  blind  fashion 
crawling  over  her,  wondering  no  doubt 
what  had  happened  that  she  no  longer 
fondled  them.  A  hedge  upon  which  a 
few  broken  rails  lay  loosely  piled,  parti- 


HUNTER    AND    HIS    FRIENDS. 


ally  shielded  them,  and,  on  peeping 
through,  Rob  saw  the  two  friends  in 
evident  consultation  over  the  case.  Per- 
ceiving that  the  sufferer  could  not  be 
moved,  they  provided  food  until  she  died, 
apparently  exhausted  from  excess  of  pain. 
It  appeared  as  if  she  had  received  a  heavy 


blow.  After  she  'had  ceased  to  breathe. 
Hunter  took  one  puppy  and  carried  it 
tenderly,  but  did  not  in  this  case  leave 
the  moaning  baby  in  his  kennel,  but 
chose  instead  his^  mistress'  lap,  a  gentle, 
loving-eyed  woman,  whose  face  he  had 
learned  to   read   ariarht.      When  Hunter 
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saw  that  she  began  to  pet  the  little  pup, 
he  was  off  in  a  twinkling  for  the  other, 
and  this  also  he  commended  to  better 
care  than  he  could  give  it. 

Another  time  a  Maltese  kitten  was 
brought,  who  seemed  to  look  upon  Hunt- 
er as  her  special  benefactor,  and  dreaded 
to  lose  sight  of  him  until  she  realized  that 
she  was  in  the  home  of  friends. 

His  crowning  effort  was  no  doubt  the 
saving  of  an  emigrant  woman  and  her 
child  from  starvation.  These  he  could  not 
bring  home,  as  he  had  done  heretofore,  so 
he  planned  something  else.  He  deliber- 
ately tore  a  piece  from  the  woman's  dress 
and  hastened  home  with  it  in  his  mouth. 
This  scrap  he  laid  in  his  mistress'  lap, 
and  made  her  understand  by  barking  and 
running  to  the  door  that  he  had  discover- 
ed a  case  of  need,  and  was  anxious  to  be 
doing  his  duty.  A  basket  of  food  was  pre- 
pared, and  Rob  was  ready  to  leave,  when 
Hunter  stretched  himself  out  on  the 
porch,  apparently  tired  out.  He  had 
never  been  known  to  give  up  in  this  way, 
and  all  considered  it  a  strange  action. 
Rob's  uncle  suggested  that  they  take  the 
buggy.  When  Hunter  saw  that  the  horse 
was  being  harnessed  to  the  carriage  he 
quickly  became  himself  again,  and  was 
ready  to  trot  off  down  the  road  at  a  good 
pace.  He  became  excited  as  they  neared 
the  woods,  and  ran  ahead,  barking  cheer- 
ily, until  he  reached  a  rude  hut.  Here 
Rob  found  the  poor  woman  and  her 
moaning  baby.  He  knew  then  why  Hunt- 
er had  thought  a  conveyance  was  needed, 
for  the  woman  was  in  no  fit  condition  to 
walk  to  where  help  could  be  given  her. 

These  are  biit  a  few  of  the  many  in- 
stances from  his  record  of  merciful  and 
sympathetic  deeds.  Much  of  his  time  is 
spent  away  from  home,  no  doubt  engaged 
in  searching  out  the  needy.  Once  in  a 
while  he  comes  home  for  short  rests,  and 
then  often  bringing  burdens  with  him, 
which  receive  his  tender  care. 


Great  respect  and  consideration  are 
shown  to  this  brave  dog  by  all  who  know 
him,  and  his  friends  feel  that  he  is  de- 
serving of  a  medal  which  will  connect  him 
with  the  National  Humane  Society. 


DID   NOT   FORGET. 

There  lived  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  some 
sixty  years  ago,  a  clergyman,  an  intimate 
friend  of  my  grandmother.  This  gentle- 
man owned  an  exceedingly  beautiful,  fleet, 
and  graceful  sorrel  mare,  which  bore  the 
classic  name  of  Diana.  She  was  the  ad- 
miration of  the  town  and  the  pride  of  the 
clergyman's  family.  But  alas!  one  dark 
and  stormy  night  the  barn  was  boldly 
entered  and  the  beautiful  Diana  stolen 
from  her  stall.  All  efforts  to  discover  the 
clever  thief,  though  long  and  persever- 
ingly  continued,  were  useless.  At  last 
the  family  sorrowfully  abandoned  hope; 
another  but  inferior  horse  was  purchased,, 
to  which,  by  the  way,  the  children  would 
not  allow  the  occupancy  of  the  old  stall 
of  their  pet,  for  that,  with  everything 
else  that  belonged  to  her,  they  insisted  on 
keeping  sacred  to  her  memory. 

Nearly  twenty  years  had  passed,  th& 
clergyman's  hair  had  grown  white  with 
age,  and  his  children  had  become  young 
men  and  women,  when  he  chanced  one 
autumn  to  be  called  on  business  to  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  state.  Having  an  easy 
chaise,  he  made  the  trip,  as  was  not  un- 
.  common  in  those  days,  by  private  convey- 
ance. He  was  riding  slowly  along  a  wind- 
ing road,  on  the  third  morning  of  his 
journey,  when  his  attention  was  forced 
from  the  beauties  of  the  scenery  to  the 
strange  behavior  of  an  old  horse  confined' 
in  a  pasture  by  the  roadside.  The  creat- 
ure seemed  bent  on  attracting  the  clert^y- 
man's  notice;  it  pranced,  snorted,  and 
beat  the  fence  with  its  forefeet,  keeping 
all  the  time  in  line  with  the  slowly  mov- 
ing chaise.     Wondering  a  little  as  to  the 
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Ciuise  of  such  singular  conduct,  the  clergy- 
man drove  along  to  the  end  of  the  pasture 
and  then  turned  from  it  down  a  road 
which  branched  off  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. As  he  did  so,  he  was  startled  by  a 
cry  of  such  human  agony  from  the  poor 
creature  in  the  pasture  that  he  instantly 
stopped  his  horse  and  looked  back.  There, 
at  the  corner  of  the  fence,  she  stood,  her 
neck  thrust  despairingly  forward,  trembl- 
ing in  every  muscle  of  her  body,  her'  eyes 
fixed  on  him  with  an  expression  of  utter, 
helpless  misery,  which  strangely  moved 
the  tender-hearted  clergyman.  He  now 
discovered  that  the  head  and  face  of  the 
animal  bore  a  marked  resemblance  to  his 
lost  Diana.  Impressed  by  the  likeness, 
he  obeyed  a  sudden  impulse  and  drove 
rapidly  back  to  a  farmhouse  near  the 
pasture,  where  he  found  the  farmer,  just 
getting  up  from  his  twelve  o'clock  din- 
ner. 

"Friend,"  said  the  clergyman,  "is  that 
your  horse  in  the  field  yonder?" 

"Yes,  the  mare's  mine.  I've  had  her 
about  twenty  years." 

"Twenty  years!  May  I  ask  where  you 
got  her,  friend?"' 

"I  bought  her  of  a  peddler  who  cheat- 
ed my  wife  on  a  gingham  gown,  but  he 
■didn't  cheat  me  on  that  horse." 

"Diana,  as  sure  as  I'm  alive!"  cried  the 
■clergyman,  starting  excitedly  for  the  pas- 
ure,  followed  by  the  astonished  farmer. 
He  entered  the  field,  and  the  moment  the 
old  mare  caught  sight  of  him,  she  rushed 
wildly  forward,  snorting  with  delight. 
Old  and  faded,  rough  and  lame,  the  clergy- 
man still  unmistakably  recognized  his 
lost  beauty;  and  oh,  the  joy  of  Diana! 
»  Tenderly  she  licked  her  master's  hands 
and  face,  lovingly  nestled  her  head  iipon 
his  shoulder,  and  at  last  with  something 
of  her  old  coquettish  ways,  took  the  rim 
of  his  hat  daintily  between  her  teeth,  lift- 
ed it  from  his  head  and  replaced  it  hind 
.■side  before. 


"Never  saw  her  do  that  Vjefore!"  cried 
the  farmer. 

It  was  a  trick  which  the  clergyman 
himself  had  taught  her  and  which  she 
had  remembered  during  their  twenty 
years  of  separation  to  practice  once  more 
for  her  beloved  master. 

The  farmer  consented  to  part  with 
Diana  for  a  small  sum  and  she  was  wel- 
comed back  to  her  old  home  amid  general 
rejoicing.  There  she  lived,  tenderly  cared 
for,  several  years,  and  there  she  died  a 
painless  death,  expending  her  last  breath 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  lick  her  master's 
hand. — Our  Dinnli  Animals. 


HOW    THE   LOST  CHILD    WAS    FOUND  BY 
THE  FAMILY  CAT. 

A  story  comes  to  us  originally  taken 
from  the  NorthfichI  {Minnesota)  Inde- 
jH'itdent,  how  a  little  child,  three  years 
old,  wandered  off  into  the  woods  in  the 
evening  and  was  only  discovered  (after  dil- 
igent search  by  the  neighbors  with  lant- 
erns) by  the  actions  of  the  family  cat, 
which  came  several  times  to  the  house 
apparently  in  great  agitation,  and  after 
mewing,  rushed  off  to  the  woods.  By  fol- 
lowing the  cat  they  found  the  child  in 
some  dense  underbrush  with  the  cat  be- 
side him. 

EVICTION  OF  A  LARGE  FAMILY. 

An  eviction  of  a  large  family  was  an 
interesting  incident  on  Walnut  street,  in 
Brookline,  a  few  days  ago.  A  large  oak 
tree  had  become  rotten  with  age  and  was 
cut  down  with  considerable  labor.  In  one 
of  the  hollow  branches  a  sqiiirrel  family 
had  established  comfortable  winter  quart- 
ers and  their  consternation  when  the 
blows  began  to  fall  upon  the  base  of  the 
trunk  was  pathetic.  They  raced  back 
and  forth  in  wild  procession,  jumping 
from  tree  to  tree  along  the  row  and  back 
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again,  as  though  fully  conscious  of  what 
was  going  to  happen.  After  the  tree  was 
felled  an  investigation  of  the  hollow  re- 
vealed a  prodigious  and  snugly  construct- 
ed accumulation  of  cotton  string,  sawdust, 
leaves,  bits  of  wool,  wisps  of  hay,  prob- 
ably taken  from  a  nearby  barn,  and  a 
tjuantity  of  nuts  and  acorns.  Later  in  the 
day,  after  workmen  had  gone  and  all  was 
quiet,  these  stores  were  diligently  removed 
to  another  tree  hollow,  all  the  members  of 
the  family  assisting  in  the  removal,  a 
curious  and  interesting  sight  which  was 
witnessed  from  several  houses  near. — 
Boston  ErvniiKj  Transmpf. 

THE    DOG    REMEMBERED. 

A  gentleman  who  is  a  great  traveler, 
and  who  is  always  accompanied  in  his 
wanderings  by  a  bull  terrier,  to  which  he 
is  much  attached,  arrived  one  day  in  the 
city  of  Florence.  His  dog  was  for  some 
reason  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  porter  at 
the  station,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the 
crowd  and  under  the  unusual  experience 
of  being  separated  from  his  master,  who 
generally  kept  the  animal  with  him, 
Bruno  was  moved  to  make  his  escape. 

The  most  careful  search  was  made,  and 
before  going  to  his  hotel  the  traveler  went 
to  the  police  station  to  notify  the  gens 
d'armes  of  his  loss.  It  was  more  than  an 
hour  before  he  reached  his  hotel.  When 
he  got  there  he  spoke  of  his  loss,  so  that 
if  anything  was  heard  of  the  dog  it  would 
be  understood  that  the  animal  belonged 
to  him.  To  his  astonishment  the  porter 
said: 

"But  your  dog  is  here,  sir.  He  came 
before  you,  and  we  did  not  know  to  whom 
he  belonged. " 

"The  dog  is  here!"  repeated  the  gentle- 
man, in  surprise.     "How  came  he  here?" 

"He  ran  in,  sir,  about  half  an  hour 
ago,  and  after  snufSng  about  the  office 
for  a  little  while  he  ran  up  stairs.    I  gave 


orders  to  have  him  driven  out,  b\it  the 
boys  have  been  bxisy,  and  he  is  iip  there 
somewhere  now." 

The  traveler,  of  course,  went  up  stairs 
at  once,  and  there  on  the  mat  before  the 
chamber  numbered  forty-four  lay  Bruno, 
who  sprang  up  with  the  most  frantic 
demonstrations  of  delight  at  finding  his 
master  again. 

The  gentleman  remembered  that  two 
years  previous  he  had  been  with  the  dog 
in  Florence,  and  had  staid  at  this  hotel. 
He  did  not  remember  that  he  had  occu- 
pied this  particular  room,  but  on  refer- 
ence to  the  hotel  register  such  was  found 
to  be  the  fact. 

Yoitilt's  Companion. 

A  WORKER  FOR  CHARITY. 

Many  travelers,  both  English  and  Amer- 
ican, will  miss  a  certain  humble  employee 
of  the  Great  Western  Eailway  whose 
recent  death  was  duly  honored,  despite 
his  lowly  station,  by  obituaries  in  all  the 
leading  newsiaapers  of  England. 

His  name  was  Tim;  his  position,  collec- 
tor for  the  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fund; 
his  post  of  duly,  the  great  railroad-station 
at  Paddington,  London;  his  nationality,. 
Irish,  and  his  race,  canine. 

Tim  was  not,  perhaps,  very  much  to 
look  at;  a  bright-eyed,  wiry-hpired,  clever 
little  Irish  terrier,  with  a  collar  and  a  box 
attached  to  his  neck.  But  he  knew  his 
business,  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
the  railway  have  reason  to  mourn  his 
death.  His  average  collection  in  their 
behalf  was  over  a  dollar  a  day,  and  that 
for  his  wholo  period  of  service  reached 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars.  The  silent  appeal  of 
his  bright  eyes  and  the  touch  of  his 
friendly,  cold  nose  won  shillings  from 
many  pockets  which  might  have  remain- 
ed closed  against  a  more  obtrusive  re- 
quest.    He  was  a  great  pet  with  children. 
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whose  precious  pennies  often  jingled  into 
his  box;  and  of  course  he  was  the  friend 
and  chum  of  the  railroad  men.  But  he 
made  other  friends,  too,  more  famous, 
although  not  more  loyal. 

"With  royalty  he  was  a  particular  fav- 
orite," said  one  of  the  Paddington  in- 
spectors. "Often  and  often  did  the  late 
queen  ask  for  the  old  dog,  and  the  last 
time  her  majesty  patted  him  she  put  a 
sovereign  in  his  box.  That  was  on  May 
15,  1899;  I  remember  it  well.  But  the 
king  was  just  as  fond  of  him,  and  so  was 
Queen  Alexandra.  Tim  knew  quite  well 
when  they  came,  and  was  always  extra 
good  and  proud." 

Notwithstanding  the  turmoil  always 
going  on  about  him,  and  the  danger  of 
shifting  luggage,  hurrying  crowds  and 
shrieking  engines,  Tim  escaped  accident, 
and  died  of  simple  old  age.  His  friends 
had  perceived  for  some  time  that  he  was 
failing,  and  when  it  became  evident  that 
the  box  and  collar  iu  which  he  had  so 
long  taken  pride— he  was  always  the 
prouder  and  more  pleased,  the  heavier  the 
box  became — had  become  at  length  a 
burden,  they  knew  the  old  dog's  end  was 
near. 

He  laid  down  his  task  and  his  life  to- 
gether, and  was  decently  interred  and 
duly  mourned  as  became  one  who  had 
been  a  faithful  servant  of  the  company 
for  so  many  years. 


And  when  the  concert's  over, 
Be  followed  by  a  ball. 


'twill 


Sweet  Robin  sings  a  carol  gay. 

With  many  a  shake  and  trill. 
While  Blackbird  on  his  rustic  pipe 

Exhibits  wondrous  skill. 

Tom  Frog  has  brought  his  big  trombone, 

Phil  Woodpecker  his  drum; 
And  Linnets,  Pinches,  tiny  Tits, 

To  swell  the  chorus  come. 

Jack  Sparrow  gaily  struts  about 

With  modest  Jenny  Wren; 
Good  Parson  Rook  hopes  wedding  fees, 

And  caws  a  gruff  Amen. 

Queen  Rose  and  Lily,  Violet  sweet. 

And  modest  Harebell  blue. 
Pale  Primn  se,  Daisy,  Daffodil, 

Speedwell  and  Wood'oine  too. 

A  gay  selection  for  the  dance 

The  rustling  breezes  play,  i»-, 
Of  waltzes,  reels,  and  minuets, 

Quadrillps,  and  polkas  gay. 

King  Summer  sends  you  tickets  all. 

Post-paid  to  every  part; 
The  court  dress  needful  is  a  smile, 

The  price  a  merry  heart. 

And  while  all  this  is  being  done 
'Twould  surely  make  one  weep 

To  see  that  'neath  the  rising  sun 
Our  boy  's  in  bed  asleep. 

Wake  up!  and  hear  the  birdies  sing 
Come  join  the  concert  grand; 

And  praise  the  everlasting  King 
Whose  mercies  fill  the  land! 

Our  Dumb  Animals, 


A  SUMMER  CONCERT. 

King  Summer  gives  a  concert  grand' 

Within  his  palace  green, 
Where  all  the  fashion,  rank  and  wealth 

In  woodland  may  be  seen. 

The  hall  is  painted  green  and-brown. 

The  ceiling  sapphire  blue; 
The  floor  is  laid  with  carpeting 

Of  many  a  gorgeous  hue. 

Great  artists  true,  and  not  a  few. 
Came  flocking  at  his  call, 


AN   OLD  FABLE. 

Oiir  picture  verv  prettily  illustrates 
the  old  fable  of  the  two  cats  who  quar- 
reled over  a  piece  of  stolen  cheese.  Not 
being  able  to  agree,  they  referred  the 
matter  to  a  monkey,  who  consented  to 
sit  as  a  judge  to  settle  the  question  in 
dispute.  Little  by  little,  under  one  pre- 
text or  another,  he  bit  off  and  ate  por- 
tions of  the  cheese,  until  it  was  almost 
gone,  and  neither  of  the  cats  profited  by 
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their  steal.  This  fable  is  intended  to 
show  the  folly  of  people  going  to  law; 
for  too  often  the  lawyers  and  courts  con- 
sume the  estate,  and  when  the  suits  are 
finished  there  is  little  left  for  either 
plaintiff  or  defendant. 

A  CHILD  RESCUICD  BY  A  HORSE. 

Ruth  0'Hara,a  five  year  old  child  living 
in  Omaha,  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from 
being  killed  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  last 
December,  (1904). 

The  little  girl  was  walking  with  her 
mother  on  Farnham  Street,  when  she 
slipped  and  fell  off  the  curbstone,  rolling 
under  the  feet  of  a  large,  jet  black  horse 
standing  near.  The  mother,  seeing  the 
perilous  position  of  her  little  girl,  became 
greatly  excited,  and  called  on  the  passers- 
by  to  rescue  the  child. 

Before  anyone  could  respond,  however, 
the  horse  moved  away  from  the  child,  be- 
ing careful  not  to  step  upon  her,  and  then, 
putting  his  head  down,  he  grasped  her 
skirfs  firmly  in  his  teeth,  lifted  her  to  a 
safe  place  on  the  sidewalk  and  there  set 
her  down,  stepped  back  again,  and  looked 
at  her  with  evident  satisfaction. 

The  streets  were  crowded  with  shop- 
pers, and  many  witnessed  the  incident. 
A  great  cheer  went  up  as  they  realized 
that  the  sagacity  of  the  horse  had  saved 
the  life  of  the  child. 

£1 
A   DOE'S   QUICK   WIT. 

A  remarkable  story  of  a  mother  deer's 
rescue  of  her  fawn  is  printed  in  the  Ban- 
"  ning  Herald.  It  was  witnessed  by  two 
men,  one  of  whom  tells  the  story.  They 
were  driving  up  a  canoa,  and  as  they 
turned  the  bend  they  saw  a  doe  and  a 
young  fawn  drinking  from  the  stone  ditch. 
At  their  approach  the  animals  were  start- 
led. 

In  attempting  to    turn    and    run,  the 


fawn  lost  its  balance  and  fell  into  the 
ditch,  where  the  water  runs  very  swiftly 
and  with  great  volume. 

The  fawn  was  carried  quickly  down  the 
stream.  The  mother  deer  seemed  to  lose 
all  fear  of  us,  and  ran  along  the  edge  of 
the  ditch,  trying  to  reach  her  offspring 
with  her  head. 

Suddenly  she  ran  ahead  of  the  floating: 
fawn  for  some  little  distance.  She  plung- 
ed into  the  ditch  with  her  head  down- 
stream and  her  hind  quarters  toward  the 
fawn,  and  braced  her  forefeet  firmly  in 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks  to  resist  the  rush 
of  water.  In  a  second  the  fawn  was 
washed  up  on  its  mother's  back,  and  it 
instinctively  clasped  her  neck  with  its 
fore  legs. 

The  doe  then  sprang  from  the  ditch 
with  the  fawn  on  her  back.  She  lay 
down  and  the  baby  deer  rolled  to  the 
ground  in  an  utterly  exhausted  condition. 
We  were  not  more  than  thirty  feet  from 
the  actors  of  this  scene,  but  the  mother, 
apparently  unconscious  of  our  presence,, 
licked  and  fondled  her  offspring  for  a  few 
minutes  until  it  rose  to  its  feet.  Then 
the  doe  and  the  fawn  trotted  off  up  the- 
mountain  side. 


THE  CHIPMUNK. 

We  love  the  clear,  blue  mountains, 
With  the  graceful,  rounding  domes. 

And  the  lake  with  its  fringed  islands 
■     And  its  circle  of  summer  homes. 

But  the  dearest  summer  pleasure 
Which  our  happy  thoughts  recall 

Is  our  gay  little  friend  the  chipmunk,. 
Who  lived  in  the  old  stone  ivall. 

All  days  were  good  to  the  chipmunk. 

He  knew  neither  pain  nor  care, 
He  basked  in  the  summer  sunshine 

And  frisked  in  the  pleasant  air; 
The  rain  never  caused  him  trouble, 

Nor  made  his  spirits  fall. 
He  smiled  on  the  heaviest  downpour 

From  a  niche  in  the  safe  stone  wall. 
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He  worked  every  hour  of  the  morninfj 

As  if  winter  were  coming  soon, 
And  he  took  not  a  moment's  respite 

Through  the  long,  hot  afternoon. 
His  wishes  were  never  consulted. 

And  his  rights  were  counted  small: 
He  had  really  but  one  sure  refuge, 

His  home  in  the  gray  stone  wall. 

Whatever  misfortune  befell  him 

His  shrewd  little  eyes  were  bright. 
His  stout  little  heart  was  merry. 

And  his  cheerful  footsteps  light. 
And  we  laugh  with  the  little  chipmunk, 

'Tis  a  good  world  after  all. 
And  we  toss  a  kiss  to  our  neighbor 

Who  sits  on  the  old  stone  wall. 

Boston  Ercniug  Trfiiiscn'iit. 

MUSIC    HATH   CHARMS 

We  were  siirroii  tided  by  a  large  flock  of 
sheep,  which  were  leaving  the  fold  to  go 
to  their  pastures.  One  of  our  party,  who 
was  no  bad  performer  on  the  flute,  and 
who  always  carried  his  instrument  along 
with  him,  took  it  out  of  his  pocket.  "I'm 
going,"  said  he,  "to  turn  Corydon ;  let  us 
see  whether  A'irgil's  sheep  will  recognize 
their  pastor."  He  began  to  play.  The 
sheep  and  goats,  which  were  following 
one  another  toward  the  mountain  with 
their  heads  hanging  down,  raised  them  at 
the  first  sound  of  the  flute;  and  all,  with  a 
general  and  hasty  movement,  turned  to 
the  side  whence  the  agreeable  noise  pro- 
ceeded. Gradually  they  flocked  around 
the  musician,  and  listened  with  motionless 
attention.  He  ceased  playing,  still  the 
sheep  did  not  stir.  The  shepherd  with 
his  statt'  obliged  those  nearest  to  him  to 
move  on.  They  obeyed,  but  no  sooner 
did  the  flutist  begin  again  to  play  than 
his  innocent  auditors  again  returned  to 
him.  The  shepherd,  out  of  patience, 
pelted  them  with  clods  of  earth,  but  not 
one  would  move.  The  flutist  played  with 
additional  skill.  At  last  the  shepherd 
was  obliged  to  entreat  our  Orplieus  to 
stop  liis  magic  sound.  The  sheep  then 
moved  off,  but  continued  to  stop  at  a  dis- 


tance as  often  as  our  friend  resumed  the 
agreeable  instrument. — From  Letters  on 
Haifiln  (uxl  Mozart. 

0 

LET    EACH    MAN.  EACH  WOMAN.  WITH    A 
HEART.  SAY: 

"I  am  the  voice  of  the  voiceless. 
Through  me  the  dumb  shall  speak. 

Till  the  deaf  world's  ear  be  made  to  hear 
The  wrongs  of  the  wordless  weak. 

"Prom  the  street,  from  cage,  from  kennel, 

From  stable  and  zoo,  the  wail 
Of  my  tortured  kin  proclaims  thfi  sin 

Of  the  mighty  against  the  frail. 

"The  same  force  formed  the  sparrow 
That  fashioned  man,  the  king; 

The  God  of  the  whole  gave  a  spark  of  soul 
To  furred  and  feathered  thing. 

"And  I  am  my  brother's  keeper — 

And  I  will  fight  his  fight. 
And  speak  the  word  for  beast  and  bird 

Till  the  world  shall  set  things  right." 

Selected . 


STORIES    OF    DOGS. 

In  October,  1903,  a  cold  spell  in  Mon- 
tana killed  a  sheep  herder  in  the  Great 
Falls  district;  two  feet  of  snow  covered 
the  range  in  places,  and  the  thermometer 
indicated  forty  degrees  below  zero. 

The  herder  was  frozen  to  death  on  the 
prairies  while  caring  for  his  sheep,  and  it 
was  three  days  before  his  fate  was  known 
to  his  employers.  Two  shepherd  dogs 
were  with  him  when  he  died,  and  one  of 
these  stayed  with  the  body  while  the  other 
attended  to  the  sheep,  just  as  though  the 
herder  had  been  with  him.  The  dog  drove 
them  out  on  the  range  in  the  morning  and 
back  again  at  night,  guarding  them  from 
wolves  and  preventing  them  from  straying 
otf.  Neither  dog  had  anything  to  eat  dur- 
ing the  three  days'  vigil,  so  far  as  could 
be  ascertained,  but  the  2,500  sheep  thrived 
as  well,  apparently,  as  thotigh  directed  by 
human  agency.  The  singular  fact  about 
the  matter  is  that  these  faithful  animals 
would  have  starved  to  death   rather  than 
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harm  one  of  the  sheep  left  in  their  charge. 

A  different  phase  of  the  dog's  character 
is  illustrated  in  a  story  told  by  Martha 
McCuUovigh  Williams  in  the  Toledo 
Times-  In  the  year  1806,  a  Virginia 
planter  imported  a  bull  bitch,  of  a  strain 
noted  for  staunchness,  and  kept  her  in  his 
stable  yard  by  way  of  guard.  She  was 
fierce,  vigilant  and  fruitful,  biit  of  her 
many  pups  few  came  to  maturity.  A 
black  stallion,  the  king  of  the  stable  herd, 
delighted  to  trample  the  pups,  killing  or 
maiming  them.  But  in  some  way  two 
escaped  him,  grew  up  into  weanlings,  and 
were  given  away.  A  year  afterward,  the 
black  fellow  kicked  the  mother,  breaking 
two  of  her  ribs,  and  laming  her  badly. 
When  she  was  again  on  her  feet  it  was 
observed  that  she  kept  out  of  the  stallion's 
way — so  much  so  that  all  said  she  had 
been  taught  a  hard  lesson.  As  fall  came 
on,  the  stallion  was  left  out  to  grass  sev- 
eral hours  each  day.  His  paddock  was 
stoutly  fenced — so  stoutly  there  was  no 
jumping  out  of  it.  The  grooai  led  him 
out  into  it  one  October  morning.  When 
he  came  again,  at  midafternoot ,  the  stal- 
lion lay  dying  in  the  paddock's  farthest 
corner,  with  the  two  bull  pups  at  his 
throat,  and  their  mother  hanging  to  his 
muzzle.  How  or  when  she  had  summoned 
her  children  to  avenge  her,  nobody  knew, 
but  the  fact  that  she  had  so  summoned 
them  was  beyond  dispute.  Their  home 
was  two  miles  off,  and  they  had  never  be- 


fore been  known  to  leave  it,  except  at 
their  master's  heels.  But  they  had  an- 
swered her  call  and  taken  up  her  quarrel, 
as  though  it  had  been  their  own. 

A  certain  gentleman  habitually  took 
his  dog  from  one  town  to  another.  One 
day  the  dog   heard  his   master  say,  "Shut 

that  dog  up;  I    am    going  from  S to 

Boston  to-day,  and  I  can't  take  him  with 
me."  The  dog  disappeared.  His  owner 
took  the  train.  No  dog  anywhere  around; 
but  stepping  out  at  a  way  station  en 
roidc  he  saw  the  dog  peeping  out  of  the 
baggage-car  door  and  watching  him,  evi- 


THE    DOG. 

dently  quite  prepared  to  jump  off,  too,  if 
his  master  did  not  get  on  board.  The  doa: 
had  got  to  the  train  first,  and  had  popped 
into  the  baggage-car  and  kept  himself 
out  of  his  master's  view.  If  there  is  any 
canine  equivalent  for  the  expression,  "It's 
a  cold  day  when  I  get  left,"  the  dog,  no 
doubt,  uttered  it  when  his  master  resum- 
ed charge  of  him  on  the  train. — Boston 
Transcript. 


ACROSS 

THE  CANADIAN    ROUND-UP. 

HE  Canadian  round-up,  where 
the  cowboy  is  king  of  the  prai- 
rie, has  many  points  of  interest 
in  common  with   the    round-up 

country.      There    is   one   thing. 


in   this 

however,  about  the  Canadian  cowboy,  and 


CANADA. 

that  is,  he  is  forced  to  keep  within  the 
confines  of  the  law.  Biding  into  towns, 
swinging  revolvers,  and  shooting  off  his 
pistol  in  order  to  create  general  conster- 
nation, is  a  thing  not  permitted  there. 
The  man  who  kills  one  of  his  fellows  may 
be  morally  certain  that  he  will   be  expe- 


EOUND-UP    OF    HORSES. 


ditiously  hanged.  There  is  no  hope  for 
him  unless  he  clearly  establishes  some 
justitication. 

Again,  the  country  is  peculiarly  safe  for 
branded  cattle,  since  the  minimum  of 
stealing  is  carried  on  in  that  sountry.  A 
man  who  brands  his  cattle  and  has  his 
brand  recorded  may  be  reasonably  sure  of 
getting  them,  if  lost,  even  though  they 
may  have  wandered  around  unclaimed  for 
two  or  three  years. 

A  recent  decision  of  the  courts  in  that 
country  shows  the  care  with  which  the 
country  guards  property  interest  in  cat- 
tle. The  word  "maverick"  is  a  common 
designation  of  those  cattle  that  run  about 
the  ranches  without  the  owner's  brand  on 
them.  In  Canada  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  cattlemen's  association  at  each 
round-up  to  sell  by  auction  all  the  "mav- 
ericks" and  appropriate  the  money  for 
the  benetit.  of  the  association ;  and  though 


the  owner  may  have  subsequently  estab- 
lished the  title  to  an  animal  that  had  no 
brand  upon  it,   and    that    had   been  sold 
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under  the  circumstances,  he  was  helpless 
in  the  matter.  The  highest  court  there, 
however,  has  decided  that  the  fact  that 
an  animal  has  no  brand  upon  it  does  not 
distinguish  it  from  an  ordinary  case  of 
stealing;  so  that   hereafter   there  will  be 


protection  even  to  the  unbranded  cattle. 
The  word  "maverick"  is  of  Texan  ori- 
gin, and  came  from  a  man  who  so  habit- 
ually left  his  cattle  unbranded,  that  the 
cowboy  designated  that  class  as  "maver- 
icks." 


IN  OLD  OHIO. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


TWO   WAYS    or   LOOKING    AT  A  MATTER. 


T 


HE  boat,  at  the  time,  was  station- 
ary, and  as  the  craft  by  which 
it  had  been  struck  glanced  otf, 
leaving  a  clear  space  between 
the  two  hulls,  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
touching  bottom  for  either  of  the  young 
men  The  water  was  scarcely  up  to  their 
shoulders,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  they  forgot  that  it  was  icy  cold. 
The  child,  strangling  and  splashing,  ap- 
peared for  an  instant  on  the  surface,  a 
good  sign  that  he  had  not  been  drawn 
under  the  flat  bottom.  A  moment  later 
Daniel  had  him  in  his  grasp,  and  soon 
willing  hands  drew  them  upon  the  for- 
ward deck,  where  all  the  passengers  had 
now  congregated.  They  were  both  cold 
and  wet,  but  neither  seriously  injured. 
Hearing  the  shout  which  indicated  that 
a  rescue  had  been  made,  the  stranger 
climbed  upon  the  after  deck,  dripping  like 
the  others  from  the  effect  of  his  bath,  and 
both  young  men  hastened  below  to  change 
their  clothing,  while  the  mother  clasped 
little  Willie  in  her  arms  and  took  him  to 
her  cabin.  The  little  boy  kicked  and  pro- 
tested that  he  would  never  do  so  again. 
He  was  more  in  fear  of  the  whipping 
which  he  deserved  than  of  the  water  into 


which  he  had  fallen.  The  incident  afford- 
ed an  opportunity  to  the  men  for  begin- 
ning an  acquaintance  toward  which  neith- 
er had  before  been  willing  to  make  any 
advance. 

An  hour  later,  when  the  excitement  was 
over,  and  the  fleet  had  been  disentangled, 
they  were  sitting  together  looking  out  in- 
to the  forests  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded, and  could  almost  hear  the  roar 
of  that  great  Niagara  of  which  they  had 
heard  so  much  in  their  school  days.  That 
it  was  miles  and  miles  away  from  them 
made  no  particular  difference  in  a  land 
where  everything  was  new,  and  where  dis- 
tance was,  for  them,  as  yet  unmeasured. 
The  stranger  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence. 

"My  name,"  said  he,  "is  John  Strong; 
yours,  I  know,  is  Daniel  Thompson.  We 
haven't  been  very  sociable  since  we  left 
Albany;  but  I  like  the  way  you  did  this 
afternoon,  and  I  am  proud  of  your  ac- 
quaintance." 

"Oh,  that  was  nothing,"  replied  Daniel, 
"any  man  would  do  the  same  thing  iinder 
similar  circumstances." 

"I  am  not  so  sure  about  that,  for  I  have 
just  done  the  very  thing  that  I  have  been 
vowing  for  years   I  never  would  do." 

"How  is  that?" 

"Why,  you  know  that  everything  that 
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is  to  be  will  be.  If  little  Willie  Ballan- 
tyne  was  going  to  be  drowned,  he'd  be 
drowned  and  we  couldn't  help  it:  if  he 
was  going  to  be  saved,  he'd  be  saved  and 
we  couldn't  help  it." 

"O  I  see,"  said  Daniel  with  a  smile, 
"you  are  a  kind  of  a  fatalist." 

"No;  not  exactly  that,  but  I  believe 
that  everything  in  life  is  so  marked  out 
for  us  that  we  can't  change  our  lot,  no 
matter  how  much  we  try,  and  when  we 
endeavor  to  escape  that  which  we  think 
is  before  us,  we  may  run  into  the  very 
things  that  Providence  ordered  for  us  be- 
fore we  were  bDrn.  Now,  here  is  Willie. 
If  he  hail  beeu  drowned  he  might  have 
gone  to  heaven,  that  is  if  he  was  elected 
for  such  a  place.  On  the  other  hand,  hav- 
ing saved  him,  he  may  grow  up  to  be  a 
bad  man,  one  who  will  cause  his  father 
and  mother  many  heartaches,  and  he  may 
ruiu  himself.  So  I  don't  know  about  the 
wisdom  of ." 

"O  you  must  be  an  out  and  out  predes- 
tinarian,  one  of  the  old  school!" 

"Well,  you  may  call  me  that  if  you 
like.  When  I  was  a  little  boy  I  learned 
in  the  catechism  'That  man's  chief  end  is 
to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  Him  forever;' 
and  then,  with  that,  you  know  the  other 
statement  'That  God  from  all  eternity  has 
created  some  men  for  everlasting  life,  and 
others  for  everlasting  damnation.'  Of 
course,  it  is  all  iu  His  inscrutable  wisdom. 
When  I  was  young  I  tried  to  disbelieve 
this,  but  finally  I  became  convinced  of  sin 
and  I  know  that  whatever  I  do  is  foreor- 
dained, and  that  I  cannot  change  my  lot. 
Even  now,  though  I  do  not  know  where  I 
am  going,  except  that  I  am  trying  to 
make  my  way  west  and  get  a  home,  I  firm- 
ly believe  that  every  step  I  take  was 
marked  out  before  I  was  born." 

"I  am  glad  that  I  can  not  agree  with 
you;  for,  if  I  could,  I  should  be  perfectly 
miserable.  I  have  heard  just  such  doc- 
trine preached  in  sermons,  in  fact  my  own 


father  and  mother  lean  tnat  way.  They 
wanted  to  make  a  minister  of  me,  one  of 
the  real  old  Calvinistic  type,  and  it  almost 
broke  their  hearts  because  I  could  not  see 
as  they  did.  I  believe  that  God  is  love, 
and  that  He  puts  us  here  to  love  ourselves 
as  well  as  Him;  that  in  doing  for  our- 
selves and  for  others  we  are  serving  Him 
and  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  Bible,  as 
I  read  it,  we  shall  be  rewarded  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  the  Lord  has  willed 
for  us  from  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  but  in  accordance  with  the  use  that 
we  make  of  our  time  and  our  talents.  Now^ 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  rescue  Willie 
and,  had  I  neglected  to  do  so,  I  shoultl 
feel  all  my  life  that  I  was  a  murderer; 
while  you  would  have  felt  that  an  irresist- 
ible Will  had  prevented  yoiir  doing  the 
very  act  that  your  better  nature  prompt- 
ed.'"' 

"Yes,  I  kaow  that  is  very  comforting 
but  it  is  not  scriptural.  If  you  would 
study  the  epistles  as  I  do,  you  would  see, 
my  friend,  that  you  are  in  error."' 

"But  I  can't  see  it.  There  is  some- 
thing in  me  that  speaks  of  love  and  joy 
and  beauty  all  around,  and  I  can't  con,- 
ceive  of  my  Father  in  heaven  as  being 
filled  with  less  of  joy  and  beauty  than  I 
possess.  In  fact  I  think  that  the  time  is 
soon  coming  when  the  young  men  of  the 
day  will  break  away  from  the  past,  and 
still  the  old  religion  will  not  be  over- 
thrown. Yet,  instead  of  your  doctrine  of 
predestination,  men  will  preach  the  love 
of  God  toward  all  the  human  race.  God's 
punishment  will  not  be  dreaded  so  much 
as  His  approval  will  be  sought.  To  be 
frank,  though  I  do  not  wish  you  to  think 
me  a  heretic,  I  believe  that  pretty  nearly 
every  man  on  earth  will  be  saved,  and  if 
he  is  lost  it  will  be  in  spite  of  God's  ef- 
forts to  save  him." 

"Mr.  Thompson,  you  nuist  be  a  Uni- 
versalist?" 

"No,  I  don't  belong  to  any  church  and 
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profess  no  creed.  You  may  not  think  it. 
but  I  liave  read  my  Bible,  and  instead  of 
shutting  myself  up  in  a  room,  with  Cotton 
Mather  and  Jonathan  Edwards  for  com- 
panions, and  meditating  myself  into  a 
state  of  chronic  melancholy,  I  have  taken 
my  Bible  out  onto  the  hillside,  and,  sit- 
ting under  the  shade  of  some  chestnut 
tree,  have  drawn  in  the  inspiration  from 
God's  two  great  books  to  man:  the  Bible 
and  nature,  and  I  want  to  tell  you,  Mr. 
Strong,  each  interprets  the  other  for 
me." 

"Ah  there  is  just  the  trouble.  We 
young  men  are  so  prone  to  forsake  the 
counsel  of  our  elders  and  to  imagine  that 
because  a  way  seems  beautiful  and  pleas- 
ing it  is  right.  You  must  remember  that 
Solomon  says:  'There  is  a  way  that  seem- 
eth  right  unto  man  but  the  ends  thereof 
are  the  ways  of  death.'  Why,  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  you  went  out  walking 
on  Sunday,  instead  of  going  to  church!" 

"I  have  done  such  a  thing  on  the  sly, 
and  I  haven't  suffered  from  it  that  I  can 
see  up  to  Ihe  present  time,"  replied  Dan- 
iel with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "But 


come,  there  is  the  call  to  supper,  let  us  go 
down  and  see  if  Willie  has  recovered 
from  his  involuntary  immersion. 

Several  times  thereafter  before  the  boat 
glided  into  the  basin  that  marked  the  end 
of  its  voyage,  the  conversation  was  re- 
sumed and  the  old  question  of  free  will 
and  j)redestination  thrashed  until  scarce- 
ly a  kernel  remained  untoxiched.  The  re- 
sult was  the  iisual  one  in  such  cases. 
John  Strong  became  more  and  more  set 
in  the  ideas  which  he  had  espoused.  He 
even  had  a  feeling  of  pity  and  of  horror 
as  he  saw  the  companion  whom  he  really 
hoped  to  make  a  friend,  drifting  into 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  "The  path  of 
infidelity."  On  the  other  hand,  Daniel 
retired  from  each  debate  with  increasing 
lightness  of  heart,  and  with  a  more  per- 
fect faith.  That  which  before  had  seemed 
vague  and  indefinite,  now  crystallized  into 
expression,  and  he  wished  that  liis  father 
and  mother  and  Hester  and  the  chil- 
dren could  look  through  his  eyes  upon  the 
great  questions  that  were  disturbing  the 
world  of  theology  seventy-five  years  ago. 
(to  be  continued.) 


ORIGINAL  VERSES. 

God  offers  thee  now   in    thi.s   hour  of  bereave- 

THE  GOSPEL  OF   CHRIST.  ,  „„. 

menu. 

Deliverance,  salvation   from  sin   and  despair. 

Dear  land  of  mv  fathers,  O  hear  it,  O  hear  it;  ,  ,      ,     ,        ,    ,  ,      ,     ,     ,      , 

,-,  ,^.  .  i       ,,   V.  i.-        u  1      O,  land  of  my  fathers,  the  dark  clouds  are  break- 

O  tis  mercy  s  .sweet  call  to  our  tune  honored  . 


race. 
The  liright  badge  of  honor,  O,  take  it  and  wear 
it, 
'Tis  held  oul  to  thee  now,  as  the  gift  of  God"s 
grace; 
O,  why  should  you  languish  in  error's  enslave- 
ment? 
O,  why  should    you   res       n    the   Ijondage   of 
care? 


ing. 

And  the  bright  beams  of  truth  are  beginning 
to  shine; 
The  scattered  of  Israel  are  joyously  seeking. 
The    bright   garlands  of    truth    'round    their 
shoulders  to  twine. 
On  thy  green  plains  today  earth  sorrows  bewail- 
ing, 
There  are    thousands   of     Israel,   honest  and 
true. 


ORIGINAL    VERSES. 


Ill 


Who  should  come  to  the  truth,  sin's  fortress  as- 
saihng, 

And  obtain  the  bright  crown  of  salvation  for 

you. 

O,  land  of  my  fathers,  Jehovah  has  spoken, 
And  His  angels  have  come  down  from  glory  to 
tell, 
How    shackles    of    error  and    sin      should    be 
broken. 
And   all   nations   in    peace,  love   and   liberty 
dwell. 
Wrong    doing    should    cease,    and     Emanuel's 
glory 
Should  illumine  a  sanctified,  happified  earth. 
Believe  and  repent,  hear  the  Gospel's  glad  story; 
Tis  the  plan   of  salvation,  dear  land   of  my 
birth, 

Bifharil  Smyth. 

NOT  MY  WILL.  BUT   THINE. 

Seated  in  the  early  twilight, 

Sadly  thinking  of  the  past. 
Of  my  loved  ones,  now  departed 

Soon  my  tears  were  falling  fast. 
How  I  miss  them!     Can  I  ever 

Be  content  to  live  alone? 
Is  it  just  such  ties  to  sever — 

Can  I  bear  it  without  moan? 

Hark!  a  little  footstep  patters. 
And  I  see  a  childish  face, 


Bright  and  happy,  fill  with  shadows; 

Then  she  climbs  into  her  place. 
And  in  voice  of  sweetest  music 

Gently  sings  my  precious  one — 
"Teach  me  from  my  heart  to  say  it — 

'Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  d,,ne.'  " 

"Mama,  papa  used  to  tell  me 
Of  a  home  in  heaven  bright. 

Filled  with  happy,  smiling  angels,    • 
Living  there  in  God's  own  sight, 

'There,'  he  said,  'are  many  mansions,' 

And  my  papa,  too,  may  be 

Working  hard  up  there  to  make  one, 
Nice  enough  for  jou  and  me." 

Quick  I  clasped  her  to  my  bosom. 

Dried  my  tears  and  then  she  smiled; 
Heavenly  Father,  grant  me  pardon, 

Make  me  worthy  of  my  child. 
Grant  me  meekness,  grant  me  mercy. 

Grant  me  faith  'til  heaven  is  won, 
Let  me  say,  oh  Blessed  Father, 

"Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done." 

Bless  my  darling,  keep  her  spotless, 

Keep  her  holy,  pure  and  true — 
Make  me  worthy  of  this  blessing. 

Help  me  guide  her  straight  to  you; 
May  the  lesson  she  has  taught  me 

Keep  me  true  and  undefiled — 
Let  me  meet  Thee  in  Thy  kingdom. 

Guided  by  a  little  child. 

Annie  Malin. 


A  CLEVER  BOY. 


Near  the  end  of  the  season  our  boy  an- 
nounced the  height  of  our  tall  maple  tree 
to  be  thirty-three  feet. 

"Why,  how  do  you  know?"  was  the 
general  (^iiestion. 

"Measured  it." 

"How'!*' 

"Foot  rule  and  yardstick." 

"You  didn't  climb  that  tall  tree?"  his 
mother  asked  anxiously. 

"No'm;  I  just  found  the  length  of  the 
shadow  and  measured  it." 


"But  the  length  of  the  shadow 
changes." 

"Yes'm;  but  twice  a  day  the  shadows 
are  just  as  long  as  the  things  themselves. 
I've  been  trying  it  all  summer.  I  drove 
a  stick  into  the  ground,  and  when  its 
shadow  was  jnst  as  long  as  the  stick  T 
knew  that  the  shadow  of  the  tree  would 
be  just  as  long  as  the  tree,  and  that's 
thirty-three  feet." 

V>iixl<in  Ihiihjcf. 
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WHO  "WOBBLES" 

j^  N  old  gentleman  and  his  wife 
^^^  were  riding  in  the  forward  car 
of  a  local  line,  with  their  backs 
to  the  engine,  when  the  old  man 
exclaimed,  "Gracious,  wife,  how 
that  rear  car  does  wobble!  I'm 
glad  we're  not  in  it."  At  the 
same  time  a  young  beau  and  his 
sweetheart  were  traveling  in  the 
rear  car,  and  she,  looking  out  of 
the  front  door,  whispered  some- 
what tremulously,  "George, 
dear,  look  at  that  front  car,  I  wonder  it 
don't  run  off  the  rails.  I  should  be  afraid 
to  ride  in  it."  Both  thought  the  other 
car  did  all  the  "wobbling," 


A  short  time  ago  we  passed  our  hands» 
one  immediately  following  the  other,  over 
a  substance  which  to  one  hand  seemed 
much  smoother  and  finer  than  it  did  to 
the  other.  We  then  for  the  first  time  in 
our  life  learned  that  our  sense  of  touch 
was  not  equal  in  both  hands,  but  one 
thing  we  have  not  yet  discovered,  which 
hand  gave  the  most  correct  impression — 
the  right  hand  or  the  left,  as  we  have  no- 
way of  making  a  comparison,  no  stand- 
ard by  which  to  guage. 

Sometimes  we  wear  spectacles,  some- 
times lay  them  aside,  and  we  have  found 
that  different  glasses  cause  objects  to  ap- 
pear differently,  and  all  produce  visual  re- 
sults somewhat  different  from  the  naked 
eye.  If,  then,  the  same  pair  of  eyes  see 
things  differently  under  differing  condi- 
tions, should  we  be  surprised  if  to  other 
people,  with  other  eyes,  objects  do  not  ap- 
pear exactly  the  same  as  they  do  to  our 
eyes  whether  spectacled  or  not.  May  it 
not  also  be  suggested  that  the  soul  behind 
the  eyes  more  or  less  influences  what  the 
eyes  see? 

Two  thoughts  grow  out  of  these  exam- 
ples: That  when  we  complain  of  others 
doing  things  that  should  not  be  done,  is 
it  not  often  the  case  that  we  are  as  far 
from  the  exact  line  of  duty  as  they — in 
other  words,  that  possibly  our  car  is  doing 
more  than  its  share  of  the  "wobbling;'" 
and  again  we  have  reason  to  ask,  are  not 
our  own  hands,  our  own  eyes,  even  our 
our  own  hearts   sometimes  deceiving  us? 

With  regard  to  universal  truth,  we 
have  a  sure  guide;  it  is  found  in  the 
words  of  the  Scriptures,  "Sanctify  me  by 
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the  truth:  Thy  word  is  truth.''  But  where 
differences  arise  on  personal  (questions 
in  our  daily  lives,  where  only  the  word 
of  the  Lord  teaches  general  principles, 
should  we  be  too  insistent  that  those  who 
do  not  see  the  matter  as  we  do,  are  un- 
avoidably wrong,  and  that  we  must  of 
necessity  be  right,  as  according  to  the 
impressions  conveyed  through  our  organs 
of  sight,  hearing,  touch,  etc.,  things  are 
as  we  assert.  Are  we  justified  in  calling 
everybody  a  liar  who  claims  that  things 
are  not  actually|as  they  appear  from  our 
standpoint?  Are  not  allowances  to  be 
made  for  tne  thousand  and  one  differ- 
ences in  our  individual  makeups,  for  hu- 
man weaknesses,  mental  discrepancies, 
or,  possibly,  bodily  peculiarities,  and 
even  for  temperament,  education,  and  en- 
vironment? If  in  the  same  individual 
the  right  hand  says  one  thing  and  the 
left  hand  another,  and  we  cannot  prove 
which  is  right  or  which  is  wrong,  how 
shall  we  on  these  minor  matters  decide 
when  a  dozen  pairs  of  hands  are  brought 
into  action,  and  give  conflicting  results? 
The  lesson  which  we  learn  is  one  that 
teaches  us  to  cultivate  forbearance  and 
avoid  over-confidence  in  our  own  ideas 
and  judgment,  and  that  others  who  have 


arrived  at  different  conclusions  may  also 
be  men  and  women  of  thought  and  judg- 
ment. In  this  relation  we  have  no  in- 
tention of  involving  questions  where 
God  has  spoken,  for  to  the  Latter-day 
Saint  the  Word  of  the  Lord  should  ever 
be  the  end  of  all   controversy. 


PROGRAMS  FOR  CONVENTIONS  AND 
CONFERENCES. 

Programs  for  the  District  Sunday 
School  Conventions  and  Sunday  School 
Conferences  have  been  printed  by  the 
Sunday  School  Union,  and  are  now  on 
sale  at  the  Union  headquarters.  The 
three  programs — one  for  the  district  con- 
vention, one  for  the  Sunday  School  on 
the  Sunday  on  which  the  convention  is 
neld,  and  a  pirograin  for  Sunday  School 
Conferences  —are  combined,  and  sell  for 
ten  cents  per  dozen.  The  programs  con- 
tain the  songs  and  recitations  to  be  given 
on  the  above-mentioned  occasions.  The 
songs  (words  and  music)  to  be  sung  at  the 
conventions  and  conferences  "Memories 
of  Galilee,"'  and  "True  to  the  Faith,"  are 
also  for  sale  by  the  Union — price,  10  cents 
per  dozen  copies. 


INSPIRATION   IN  ADMINISTRATION 


^TT*  HP]   following   well  authenticated 
*        case  of  healing  by  faith  under  in- 
^^1  spiration,  comes   from   the   little 
town  of  Fairview,  Sanpete  Co. 

Little  Chester  Aspland,  aged   five,  de- 
veloped, what  seemed  at  first  to  be  a  large. 


angry  looking  pimple.  It  was  situated 
behind  his  left  ear  and  in  the  edge  of  his 
hair,  just  over  an  artery.  It  was  not  so 
very  painfiil,  but  extreme  care  had  to  be 
taken  even  in  washing  and  combing  the 
little   fellow,   as   the  spot   was  so   tender 
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that  it  woiild  sometimes  bleed  at  a  touch, 
and  so  profusely  as  to  alarm  his  mother, 
and  to  render  the  little  boy  weak. 

The  Father,  Brother  Olof  P.  Aspland, 
worked  away  from  home  during  the  win- 
ter months  of  this  year  at  Silver  City,  but 
came  home  for  a  visit  near  the  holidays. 
He  noted  the  peculiar  features  of  the  ail- 
ment, and  consultins;  with  his  wife,  de- 
cided on  his  return  trip  to  take  the  child 
to  Provo,  and  let  a  physician  say  what 
the  nature  of  the  atHiction  was,  and  pre- 
scribe for  it. 

Sister  Aspland  had  a  sister  temijorarily 
residing  at  Provo,  where  Chester  could 
be  made  comfortable. 

The  boy  was  taken  to  Doctor  Sam. 
Allen  who  pronounced  the  disease  to  be 
cancer,  but  said  he  thought  a  successful 
operation  could  be  performed,  even  though 
the  growth  was  so  near  an  artery,  and  he 
requested  the  father  to  remain  and  assist 
in  the  operation. 

It  was  decided  that  Dr.  Allen  should 
have  the  case;  and  what  seemed  to  be  a 
very  successful  operation  was  performed. 
Every  particle  of  diseased  flesh  was  cut 
away,  including  a  circle  of  the  scalp  sur- 
roiinding  the  cancer,  the  wound  was  care- 
fully stitched  together,  and  a  soothing 
ointment  provided.  The  doctor  was  very 
sure  that  in  six  days  they  might  take  him 
home  cured;  so  after  two  days  Bro.  Asp- 
land continued  his  journey  to  Silver  City, 
leaving  the  child  in  the  care  of  his  Aunt. 
At  the  end  of  four  days,  Chester  com- 
plained for  the  first  time  of  considerable 
pain  in  the  wound,  and  it  became  evident 
that  the  cancer  was  still  there,  and  grow- 
ing; and  in  ten  days  it  was  much  larger 
than  it  had  ever  been,  having  grown  so 
much  that  the  stitches  were  all  torn  out. 

Those  having  the  child  in  charge,  and 
the  attendant  physician  worked  over  the 
little  sufferer  faithfully,  but  without  avail. 

At  the  expiration  of  four  weeks,  Chester 
was  taken  home   to  his  sorrowing  mother 


in  a  much  worse  condition  than  when  he 
left  her. 

For  about  four  months  the  doctor  con- 
tinued to  prescribe  for  the  child,  and  do 
what  he  could  for  him  through  corres- 
pondence. 

Several  times  during  these  months 
Sister  Aspland  had  called  in  the  Elders, 
and  had  the  child  administered  to.  This 
always  brought  temporary  relief  from  the 
pain  whi:h  was  now  almost  continuous; 
but  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  so 
appalling,that  she  felt  that  the  Elders  had 
very  little  faith  in  a  permanent  cure  being 
effected. 

About  this  time  a  traveling  doctor 
spent  a  few  days  in  Fairview.  He  adver- 
tised himself  well.  The  fame  of  what  he 
promised  to  do  reached  Sister  Aspland, 
whose  heart  was  well-nigh  broken,  as  she 
realized  with  helpless  terror,  that  the  can- 
cer increased  in  size  from  day  to  day,  and 
her  darling  grew  paler  and  weaker. 

It  did  not  require  miich  iirging  from 
sympathetic  friends,  to  induce  her  to  take 
Chester  to  this  strange  doctor. 

The  doctor  spoke  strongly  and  confi- 
dently of  what  he  could  do,  and  insisted 
that  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  other 
physician  had  been  in  the  diagnosis,  he 
had  been  treating  for  cancer  when  it  was 
a  blood  tumor,  requiring  a  little  different 
remedy,  that  he  could  work  a  complete 
cure  in  five  days — for  five  dollars. 

Sister  Aspland  did  not  at  once  accept 
the  offer,  but  promised  to  see  the  gentle- 
man the  next  day.  All  that  evening  the 
child  was  in  great  pain,  moaning  even 
when  asleep.  Quite  late  the  Elders  were 
sent  for,  and  in  their  administration  they 
distinctly  stated  that  at  some  future  time 
Chester  should  be  healed. 

This  encouraged  the  mother  to  believe 
that  the  new  doctor  really  understood  the 
case,  and  could  deal  with  it.  She  was 
very  desirous  of  doing  something  for 
the     child,    and     whenever    she    ceased 
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active  efforts,  her  conscience  and  affect- 
ions tortured  her.  She  had  almost  de- 
cided to  place  her  boy  under  the  treat- 
ment of  this  new  practitioner,  but  wanted 
her  husband's  approval;  and  therefore 
wrote  to  him  that  night. 

The  next  morning  when  tiie  mother 
went  to  wake  her  darling  for  breakfast, 
she  found  that  the  cancer,  which  was  now 
as  large  as  an  egg,  and  dripped  blood 
and  water  almost  continuously,  had  been 
bleeding  excessively,  and  the  pillow  was 
drenched. 

This,  together  with  a  rumor  that  reach- 
ed her  that  the  traveling  doctor  would 
leave  the  place  the  next  day  decided  her 
to  put  the  case  into  his  hands  at  once, 
withoiit  waiting  to  hear  from  her  hus- 
band. 

The  money  was  paid  over  and  the  med- 
icine received,  and  the  doctor  went  re- 
joicing on  his  way.  For  five  days  it  was 
used  faithfully  according  to  directions. 
At  the  end  of  the  time  the  child  was  so 
much  worse,  that  the  despairing  mother 
wrote  again  to  Dr.  Allen,  and  received  a 
change  of  medicine,  and  instructions  that 
if  the  boy  was  i<ot  making  decided  pro- 
gress in  three  weeks  to  bring  him  to 
Provo  for  another  operation. 

While  events  were  thus  progressing  at 
home.  Brother  Aspland  received  his  wife's 
letter,  and  in  reading  it  was  struck  with 
the  fact  that  the  child  had  never  received 
any  benefit  except  that  which  had  come 
from  the  administration  of  the  servants 
of  God.  The  conviction  came  to  the 
father  that  his  boy  would  never  be  bene- 
fited by  human  skill  or  intelligence;  that 
if  there  was  any  hope  it  was  iu  the  power 
and  mercy  of  God,  and  through  the  law- 
ful channel  of  His  priesthood.  He  re- 
viewed the  course  he  had  taken  and 
wondered  why  the  thought  had  not  come 
to  him  before.  Certainly  he  had  faith  and 
knew  by  many  testimonies  of  its  power. 
He  had  no  belief  iu  this  strange  doctor. 


and  did  not  wish  him  to  trifle  with  the 
life  of  his  child,  and  in  writing  he  asktd 
his  wife  not  to  employ  him,  if  she  had 
not  already  done  so.  He  felt  anxious  as 
never  before,  and  started  home  even  when 
the  letter  had  not  had  time  to  reach  its 
destination. 

Not  having  seen  the  child  from  day  to 
day  as  the  mother  had,  he  was  able  to 
comprehend  at  a  glance  what  the  past 
months  had  done  toward  sapping  the  life 
and  strength  of  little  Chester. 

The  spirit  of  faith  had  come  to  the 
father  in  full  measure  and  he  so  impress- 
ed his  wife  th.it  hers  equaled  it,  and  even 
the  boy  himself  seemed  filled  with  the 
same  spirit. 

The  Sunday  following  Brother  Asp- 
land's  home  coming  was  fast  day  and  in 
the  moruing  he  asked  Joseph  Hansen 
Guy  C.  Wilson  and  several  other  Elders 
to  come  and  administer  to  the  child  di- 
rectly after  fast  meeting.  During  this 
administration  Brother  Hansen  promised 
in  the  Savior's  name,  that  if  the  parents 
would  discard  all  doctors,  giving  full 
faith  to  the  promises  of  God,  and  have 
the  afflicted  one  administered  to  once 
each  day  for  seven  successive  days,  he 
should  be  healed,  and  there  should  be  left 
upon  his  body  no  sign  of  the  disease  that 
had  afflicted  him. 

All  present  were  impressed  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  promise;  and  Elder  Hansen 
had  stated  that  when  the  spirit  which 
was  on  him  when  he  gave  utterance  to 
the  words  he  had  used,  had  left  him,  he 
was  much  troubled  lest  he  had  been  pre- 
sumptuous and  his  sympathy  and  great 
desire  to  see  the  child  healed  had  caused 
him  to  speak  too  confidently.  He  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  prayer, 
pleading  with  the  Lord  to  cause  the 
father  and  mother  to  forget  his  words,  if 
they  had  not  been  prompted  by  Him:  and 
in  no  case  to  allow  it  to  hurt  their  faith 
through    his   fault.     But   when  the  next 
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morning  the  father  came  to  Brother  Han- 
sen, expressing  the  satisfaction  both  he 
and  his  wife  felt  in  the  promise  and  their 
determination  to  carry  it  out,  and  comply 
with  all  the  conditions,  asking  Brother 
Hansen  to  take  charge  of  it,  his  faith 
came  back  to  him  in  full  measure,  and  he 
knew  the  promise  was  true  and  from  the 
Lord. 

Elders  were  selected  of  pure  lives  and 
tried  faith,  and  they  all  agreed  to  be  pre- 
sent on  every  occasion  at  the  hoiir  named. 

Each  day  they  came  together,  and  at 
every  repetition  of  the  petition  that  the 
child  be  healed  by  the  Holy  Father  and 
Great  Physician,  their  faith  was  strength- 
ened. To  feed  that  faith,  it  was  noted 
with  joy  that  the  cancer  was  shrinking 
and  flattening;  the  edges  were  contract- 
ing, and  the  color,  under  the  applications 
of  consecrated  oil,  had  lost  much  of  its 
dark  diseased  appearance.  On  the  fifth  day 
grains  and  st  reds  of  what  appeared  to  be 
sound  wholesome  flesh  appeared  inside 
the  diseased  area,  and  there  were  other 
hopeful  signs. 

On  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day  all 
the  Elders  came  fasting,  and  the  family 
together  with  near  relatives  were  at  the 
house,  all  of  these  also  fasting  that  their 
faith  might  be  strengthened.  Even  the 
little  five  year  old  Chester  had  faithfully 
kepi  fast  with  his  parents. 

Before  administering,  one  of  the  Elders 


suggested  that  a  hymn  be  sung  and  asked 
the  father  to  select  it.  At  random  he 
opened  the  book  and  the  following  beau- 
tiful words  were  before  his  eyes: 

"This  child  we  dedicate  to  Thee 

O  God  of  grace  and  purity! 
Shield  him  from  sin  and  threatening  wrong. 

And  let  thy  love  his  life  prolong. 

O  may  thy  Spirit  gently  draw 
His  willing  soul  to  keep  Thy  law: 

May  virtue,  piety  and  truth. 
Dawn  even  with  his  dawning  youth. 

Give   him  a  pure  and  steadfast  heart, 
That  from  the  truth  will  not  depart. 

But  every  law  obey,  that's  given; 

O!  may  he  share  the  joys  of  Heaven.* 

All  joined  in  the  hymn,  all  knelt  in 
prayer,  and  each  one,  ofl^ered  np  voluntar- 
ily a  few  words  of  praise,  and  faith  and 
pleading. 

Then  the  sacred  ordinance  for  the  sick 
was  performed,  and  the  mother  uncovered 
the  spot  for  its  final  anointing,  and  show- 
ed to  the  deeply  grateful  saints  assembled 
that  a  new  skin,  as  delicate  as  tissue, 
covered  the  place  where  the  cancer  had 
been,  and  the  promise  made  under  inspi- 
ration had  been  fulfilled 

When  I  saw  the  child  a  year  later  there 

was  no  sign  of  the  cancer  left.     The  hair 

grew   and   was    the    proper    color   even 

where  a  bit  of  scalp  had  been  removed. 

Ellen  Jakeman. 

*Page  2i3,  Latter-day  Saints  Hymn  Book. 


THE  PARSON   AND  THE  "LIGHT." 


A  parson  had  had  a  call  from  a  little 
country  parish  to  a  large  and  wealthy 
one  in  a  big  city.  He  asked  time  for 
prayer  and  consideration.  He  did  not 
feel  sure  of  his  light.  A  month  passed. 
Someone    met    his    vounyest  son:  "How 


is  it,    Josiah;    is  your    father    going  to 

B ?" 

"Well."  answered  'the  youngster  judi- 
ciously, "paw  is  still  prayin'  for  light,  but 
most  of  the  things  is  packed." 
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THIRD  SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  )9TH,   1905. 

1.  Song. 

"Good  Morning  to  you."     P.  H.,  p,  3. 

2.  Hymn. 

Choose  one  you  know. 

3.  Prayer.     The    Lord's   Prayer. 

4.  Hymn.     Choose. 

5    Song 

'■In  the  Snowing  and    the  Blowing." — 
E.  Smith,  p.  12. 

1. 

In  the  snowing  and  the  blowing, 

In  the  keen  and  cutting  eleet, 
Little  flowers  begin  their  growing 

Far  beneath  our  feet. 
Softly  taps  the  spring  and  cheerily, 

"Darlings  are  you  there?" 
Till  they  answer  ''We  are  nearly, 

Nearly  ready,  dear." 

If  the  second   verse  is  desired  change 
the  last  lines  as  given  here: 
11. 

•'Where  is  winter  with  his  snowing? 

Tell  us,  spring."  they  say. 
Then  she  answers,  "He  is  going,  going 

on  his  way. 
Dear  old  Winter,  though  he  loves  you. 

Now  his  time  is  past. 
Soon  my  birds  will  sing  above  you 

Set  you  free  at  last." 

6  and  7.  Nature  talk  and  story. 

Jack  Frost  and  winter  will  soon  be 
gone  now.  How  has  the  earth  looked 
during  the  winter?  The  ground  brown 
and  hard  or  covered  with  snow  and  ice. 
Trees  leafless,  no  grass,  no  flowers,  few 
birds.  But  spring  is  coming.  The  seeds 
in  the  ground  will  soon  begin  to  grow, 
but  something  must  come  and  thaw  the 
ground  and  warm  the  air  first.     We  shall 


have  warmer  sunshine  and  more  of  it  in  a 
few  weeks  and  the  days  will  grow  longer. 

Very  few  flowers  wake  up  early  in  the 
spring.  Can  any  one  tell  me  the  name 
of  a  flower  that  comes  soon  after  the  snow 
melts?  (Dandelion,  violet.)  What  color 
is  it?     Where  does  it  grow? 

There  is  something  else  that  wakes  up 
very  early  in  the  springtime.  All  winter 
long  she  stays  shut  up  in  her  liouse  by 
the  brook.  See  if  you  can  tell  me  what 
it  is.  (Show  a  picture  or  a  branch  of 
pussy  willows.  Branch  preferred.  Let  the 
children  touch  one  pussy  carefully  with 
pointer  finger.) 

Pussy  Willow's  Hood. 

One  morning,  just  after  the  snow  had 
melted.  Pussy-willow  opened  her  door  and 
looked  out.  It  was  very  early,  not  a 
flower  was  to  be  seen  yet.  Here  and  there 
were  a  few  shy  buds  and  a  few  brave  lit- 
tle birds,  the  only  friendly  beings  she 
saw.  Pussy-willow  shivered,  either  be- 
cause she  was  lonesome,  or  because  it  was 
so  cold.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  which, 
but  she  cuddled  her  little  head  back  in  her 
warm,  fuzzy  hood  and  sat  very  still  .looking 
out  upon  the  big  world  of  trees  and  grass 
that  was  just  waking  up  from  its  long 
winter  nap. 

"Oh!  good  morning,  Pussy-willow," 
called  the  brook,  as  it  went  sparkling  by. 
glad  once  more  to  be  free  from  its  winter 
covering  of  ice  and  snow,  and  to  be  able 
to  look  out  once  more  upon  the  warm  sun 
and  blue  sky. 

"Oh!  good  morning.  Pussy-willow," 
creaked  the  stiff  old  boughs  of  the  trees, 
as  they  straightened  out  their  naked 
branches,  through  which  the  winter  winds 
so  long  had  played  at  will. 

"Oh!     good     morning.    Pussy-willow,'' 
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cried  jolly  old  Jack-Frost,  who  knew  well 
enough  that  his  fun  now  was  very  nearly 
at  an  end. 

'Oh!  good  morning.  Pussy-willow," 
chirped  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin  Redbreast, 
as  they  flew  busily  back  and  forth  from 
tree  to  tree,  looking,  very  likely,  for  a 
place  for  a  home  by  and  by  and  a  nest  in 
which  to  raise  their  family  of  baby  rob- 
ins. 

By  this  time  old  Mr.  Sparrow,  who  had 
been  about  all  winter  long,  so  warm  was 
his  coat  of  feathers,  began  to  grow  jeal- 
ous of  all  the  attention  poured  out  to 
Pussy-willow. 

"Good  morning  Pussy-willow,"  said  he 
flitting  up  to  the  branch  near  by,  and 
gazing  critically  at  her.  "What  a  funny 
little  hood  you  have.  Why  do  you  wear 
it?" 

"Oh,  Mother  Nature  told  me  to,  and 
.vTother  Nature  always  knows  what  is 
best,"  answered  Pussy-willow. 

"I  would  not  wear  a  hood,"  sneered  Mr. 
Sparrow,  and  down  he  flew  to  the  ground 
leaving  Pussy-willow  a  little  unhappy, 
for  like  little  girls,  she  liked  to  wear 
nothing  that  was  queer  or  unbecoming. 

Then  Mr.  Sparrow  whispered  to  all  the 
other  birds  and  to  the  boughs  and  to  the 
brook,  "Pussy-Willow  has  to  wear  a  hood. 
Pussy-willow  has  no  hair!"  And  the  next 
morning  as  soon  as  ever  the  sun  was  up 
they  called  at  Pussy-willow  and  laughed 
at  her.  "Bald!  bald!"  cried  the  crow, 
"Cheat!  cheat!"  twittered  the  sparrows 
till  poor  jjussy  could  have  cried  for  very 
grief.  "Never  mind,"  soothed  Mother 
Nature.  "Wait  a  few  days  and  it  is  Mr. 
Sparrow  who  shall  weep  and  hide  his 
head  for  shame." 

And  Pussy  willow  did  wait,  and  one 
morning  when  the  sun  was  very  warm 
and  the  water  in  the  brook  sparkled  and 
leaped  from  pebble  to  pebble,  and  all  the 
trees  were  full  of  birds,  behold  Pussy- 
willow gave  up  her  hood  to  Mother  Na- 


ture and  sprang  forth  happy  as  a  little 
bee,  her  long  yellow  curls  dangling  in  the 
sunlight  and  shining  like  gold  as  the 
sun's  lays  fell  upon  them. 

"Bald!  bald!"  screamed  the  crows,  but 
this  time  at  crest-fallen  Mr.  Sparrow. 
"Cheat!  cheat!"  cried  the  other  birds  un- 
til Mr.  Sparrow  flew  away  to  hide  him- 
self and  to  hang  his  head  in  shame. 

8.   Lesson  in  Theology. 

All  sit  up  straight  in  your  chairs  and 
do  ju3t  as  I  do.  Put  your  hands  in  front 
of  you,  rub  them,  shake  them,  open  and 
shut  them,  put  them  on  your  shoulders. 
on  your  heads,  down,  fold  them. 

Who  can  tell  me  who  Zacharias  and 
Elizabeth  were?  What  did  Zacharias 
pray  for  while  he  was  in  the  temple? 
Who  came  to  him?  What  did  the  angel 
tell  him?  What  name  was  the  little  baby 
to  have? 

Well,  do  you  know  all  that  the  angel 
told  Zacharias  came  true.  By  and  by  the 
little  baby  was  born  to  Elizabeth  and 
every  one  was  so  pleased  to  hear  of  his 
birth.  And  when  he  was  eight  days  old 
they  came  to  name  him.  The  people  said 
he  should  be  named  for  his  father,  but 
Zacharias,  his  father,  and  Elizabeth,  his 
mother,  said  "No,  we  will  name  him 
John."  But  they  said  "Why  do  you  want 
to  name  him  John?"  And  they  went  to 
the  father  to  ask  what  the  baby's  name 
should  be.  The  father  could  neither  talk 
nor  hear  and  so  they  had  to  write  on 
paper  and  ask  him  what  the  baby's  name 
should  be.  Then  Zacharias  wrote  on  the 
paper  and  said,  "His  name  is  John." 
And  when  he  did  that  a  wonderful  thing 
happened.  Zacharias  could  hear  and  he 
could  talk.  And  he  was  so  glad  that  the 
Lord  had  made  him  able  to  hear  and 
speak  and  had  been  so  good  to  him  at  all 
times,  that  first  of  all  he  praised  the  Lord 
and  thanked  Him  for  His  blessings  and 
for  the  little  baby  son.      And   this  littl& 
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baby  whose  name  was  John  grew  to  be  a 
big  boy. 

9.  Rest  Exercise.     Choose. 

10.  Children's  Period. 

11.  Closing  Song  and   Prayer. 

As  a  marching  exercise  the  song  on 
page  68  in  the  Eleanor  Smith  book  may 
be  iised,  also  the  one  on  page  (59  same 
book. 

We  are  little  soldier  men. 

Marching  on  together, 
Now   we  tramp,    (stamp   lightly)  and   now   our 
feet 

Fall  like  any  feather.     (Step  very  softly) 
Hear  our  drums  that  beat  so  gay,  (beat  drums) 

Hear  our  trumpets  ringing  (represent  trump- 
ets with  hands) 
Drum  and  fife  and  trumpets  all, 

Help  our  joyous  singing. 

Or 

With  footsteps  firm  and  strong  we  will  gaily 
move  along. 

Will  follow  well  our  leader,  for  fear  of  marching 
wrong. 

The  left  foot,  then  the  right  foot,  straight  our 
lines  and  true. 

O,  this  is  fun!  for  every  day  we're  learning  some- 
thing new, 

0.  this  is  fun!  for  every  day  we're  learning  some- 

thing new. 

FOURTH  SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  26TH,  1905. 

1.  Song. 

Let  some  child  choose. 

2.  Hymn. 

"Father,  We  Thank  Thee,  for  the 
Light."^Hill,  11). 

3.  Prayer. 

All  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

4.  Song. 

"Rain  Song,"  Smith  Book,  page  88. 

5.  Nature  talk.     Melting  of  the  snow. 

Who  can  tell  me  what  we  use  water 
for?  (Let  the  children  tell  the  many  uses 
of  water:  as  a  drink  for  people,  plants 
and  animals,  and  as  a  means  for  cleanli- 
ness, etc)       What  does  Jack   Frost  do  to 


the  water"?  Yes,  he  freezes  it  into  ice. 
When  it  is  frozen  hard  what  is  it?  What 
melts  it?  Yes.  the  sun.  What  does 
Jack  Frost  send  to  us  in  water  besides 
ice?  Yes,  the  snow.  Sometimes  the 
snow  is  here  for  a  long  time,  then  some- 
thing happens  to  it,  what  is  it?  It  melts 
making  a  great  deal  of  water  and  mud. 
Where  do  you  suppose  we  get  all  our 
water  from  that  we  have  to  use?  We  get 
it  from  the  mountain  streams,  the  wells 
and  ditches,  but  it  all  comes  from  the 
snow  after  it  has  been  melted  into  water. 
When  we  have  snow  again  you  take  some 
and  put  it  in  a  pan  on  the  stove  and  you 
will  see  just  how  it  turns  into  water. 

Let  us  all  get  ready  now  to  hear  a 
story,  (Give  a  silent  drill  with  the 
hands,  having  the  children  imitate  your 
movements,  put  hands  up,  down,  on  the 
shoulders,  heads,  etc). 

6.  Christ's  Baptism. 

Who  can  tell  me  some  of  the  story  I 
told  you  last  Sunday  about  a  little  baby 
boy  who  was  born  to  Elizabeth  and  Zach- 
arias?  What  was  the  baby  named  ?  His 
name  was  John.  Who  can  tell  me  the 
name  of  a  little  baby  boy  who  was  born 
on  the  first  Christmas  day  we  ever  had? 
Yes,  His  name  was  Jesus  Christ. 

Well,  I  want  to  tell  you  a  story  about 
those  two  babies  when  they  grevF  up  to  be 
men.  The  little  baby  Jesus  grew  to  be  a 
big  boy;  he  worked  and  played  just  as 
boys  do  now.  (Read  lesson  nine  and  re- 
view some  of  the  thoughts  there  pertain- 
ing to  the  childhood  of  Jesus). 

The  little  baby  John  also  grew  to  be  a 
big  boy.  And  when  he  grew  to  be  a  man 
he  was  a  very  good  man,  indeed.  He  was 
sent  here  on  tliis  earth  by  his  Heavenly 
Father  to  do  a  certain  thing,  and  I  want 
you  all  to  remember  what  that  was  that 
John  had  to  do  for  his  Heavenly  Father. 
He  came  to  this  earth  to  baptize  Christ, 
and  he  was  called  John  the  Baptist.      Is 
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there  any  child  in  this  room  who  has 
ever  been  baptized?  Who  will  tell  us 
what  it  means?  Yes,  it  means  that  one 
is  taken  and  put  right  under  the  water  so 
that  when  he  comes  out  he  will  be  clean 
and  pure.  John  the  Baptist  was  out  in 
the  wilderness  baptizing  many  people 
when  Jesus  went  from  His  home  in  Gali- 
lee to  John  to  be  baptized.  John  did 
baptize  Jesus  in  the  water  of  the  river 
Jordan,  and  when  Jesus  came  up  out  of 
the  water  a  strange  thing  happened.  The 
heavens  were  opened  unto  Him  and  He 


saw  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  form  of  a 
white  dove  come  down  to  Him.  And  a 
voice  said,  "This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased." 

7.  Rest  exercise 

Select  from  list  of  Fec-ruary  5th. 

8.  Story. 

Ask  one  of  the  older  children  to  tell  one 
of  the  stories  you  have  told. 

9.  Good-bye  song.  ^ 

March  out. 


THOUGHTS  ON  GOD. 


III. 


A  ILL  who  consider  man's  organism 
___  and  environment  and  the  ele- 
iS^l  ments  around  him,  must  conclude 
that  some  Almighty  Power  has  been  and 
now  is  operating  in  his  interest — a  power 
that  he  cannot  conceive  to  be  possible  to 
man  in  any  stage  of  development  that  he 
has  been  known  to  reach.  Conditions 
exist  that  are  indispensably  necessary, 
and  still  he  realizes  that  he  could  not 
create  them;  he  is  indebted  for  them  to 
some  great  power  that  is  incomprehens- 
ibly greater  than  his  own. 

The  earth  turns  upon  its  axis  to  and 
from  the  sun,  producing  the  darkness  of 
night  and  the  light  of  day.  The  dark 
hours  induce  rest  and  sleep  When 
weary  in  muscle  and  brain,  nothing  will 
restore  us  like  restful  sleep.  We  rise  in 
the  morning  ready  to  take  up  the  labors 
where  we  left  off  the  night  before;  hence 
the  night  has  evidently  been  wisely  ar- 
ranged by  the  great  Creator  in  which 
through  sleep  the   wasted  natural  forces 


of  muscle  and  brain  can  be  restored.  The 
night  is  for  rest  and  the  day  is  for  labor; 
hence  we  read,  "work  while  it  is  day,  for 
the  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can 
work." 

To  have  darkness  all  the  time  would 
not  be  good,  neither  would  it  be  good  to 
live  within  the  constant  glare  of  a  burning 
sun.  Life  would  be  insufferable,  crops 
would  not  mature,  and  conditions  would 
make  the  existence  of  man  impossible. 

When  we  reflect  that  in  order  for  the 
darkness  of  night  and  the  light  of  day  to 
be  produced,  that  this  great  earth  of  ours, 
which  has  been  proved  to  be  more  than 
twenty-fDur  thousand  miles  around  it, 
must  turn  upon  its  axis  with  a  speed  of 
more  than  one  thoiisand  miles  an  hour, 
and  that  at  the  same  time  the  earth  has 
another  motion — a  forward  motion,  with 
a  speed  of  about  sixty-eight  thousand 
miles  an  hour;  and  this  latter  motion  pro- 
duces the  indispensable  seasons  of  the 
year  and  brings  seed  time  and  harvest. 
Such  thoughts  must  inspire  us  with  awe 
and  admiration.  Just  think  of  a  large  body 
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like  our  earth  being  hurled  through  space 
at  such  a  rate  of  speed,  with  a  turning 
motion  of  a  thousand  miles  an  hour,  and 
at  the  same  time  with  a  forward  motion 
of  sixty- eight  thoiisand  miles,  and  this 
is  all  done  with  siich  a  certainty  of  pre- 
cision. 

The  sun  rises  punctually  in  the  morn- 
ing. No  mistakes  occur.  No  switch  is 
left  open  that  should  have  been  closed. 

The  working  of  that  Almighty  Power 
is  perfection  itself.  It  is  so  unlike  the 
works  of  man.  It  continues  from  age  to 
age,  and  is  in  some  degree  the  admira- 
tion of  all  mankind.  No  wonder  that  away 
down  in  the  heart  of  every  man  there  is 
some  feeling  of  veneration.  Civilized  or 
barbarian,  all  feel  it  in  some  degree,  and 
in  every  land  and  among  all  people  there 
is  to  be  found  some  inclination  to  ven- 
eration and  some  object  to   be  worshiped, 

The  term  brotherhood  of  worlds  has 
been  used  among  astronomers,  and  has 
been  given  to  designate  the  relationship 
of  all  the  worlds  in  our  entire  solar 
system.  They  seem  in  a  certain  sense  to 
co-operate  together. 

In  the  Gem  Cyclopedia  of  Universal 
Knowledge,  page  oil,  we  find  the  follow- 


ing: "Inclosed  in  the  dark  meshes  of  ig- 
norance, we  cannot  form  the  slightest 
idea  of  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
world;  a  thick  fog  covers  the  narrow  ho- 
rizon which  contains  us,  and  our  mind 
incapable  of  soaring  above  the  daily  the- 
atre of  life  and  going  beyond  the  narrow 
sphere  traced  by  the  limits  of  the  action 
of  our  senses." 

The  author  says  that  "the  slightest 
change  in  any  one  of  the  planets  in  our 
solar  system  exerts  a  definite  influence 
on  all  the  rest," 

How  wonderful  to  contemplate  the 
worlds  in  our  solar  system,  and  some  of 
them  so  large  that  our  planet  would  only 
form  a  small  fractional  part  of  their 
size,  suspended  and  sustained  in  space, 
each  moving  in  its  order  with  perfect 
regularity  and  in  harmony  with  all  the 
other  planets  and  the  best  interests  of  its 
inhabitants. 

Chance  is  not  the  author  of  all  this 
jjerfectioD,  might  and  power,  so  incom- 
prehensibly beyond  the  imits  of  the 
power  of  man,  commanding  our  admira- 
tion, and  forcing  upon  us  the  thought  of 
an  all-wise  and  all-powerful  Creator. 

Ww.  W.  Burton. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  TOKYO  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 


*T*  HE  "i\lormon"  missionaries  and 
*        members  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 

^^1  Sunday  School  in  Tokyo  had  a 
jolly  time  at  Christmas.  The  mission- 
aries' pleasure  began  about  noon,  when 
an  expressman  brought  two  large  pack- 
ages that  had  been  sent  to  the  Elders 
from  loved  ones  in  dear  Utah.  When 
they    were   opened    and    the    large   and 


small  bundles  which  each  package  con- 
tained were  distributed,  it  was  found  that 
each  Elder  had  been  fondly  remembered 
with  some  loving  token.  Imagine,  if  you 
can,  our  delight,  for  such  a  treat  only 
comes  with  Christmas,  when  we  saw  two 
delicious  Christmas  cakes  and  several 
boxes  of  toothsome  candy,  all  having 
been    made    by    our   dear    parents    and 
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sweethearts.  I  am  sure  you  wiU  not  have 
to  draw  on  your  imagination  to  sense  our 
pleasure  when  the  hour  came  for  us  to 
begin  eating  them.  They  were  and  are 
— for  we  still  have  some  left — sweet  mor- 
sels indeed,  and  are  a  most  welcome 
change  from  our  regular  diet. 

This  pleasure  over,  the  Elders  began 
making  final  preparations  for  the  Christ- 
mas tree  entertainment  which  had  been 
arranged  for  the  Sunday  School  children. 
At  5  o'clock  all  was  in  readiness,  and  by 
6  o'clock  the  large  room  at  mission  head- 
quarters, usually  used  for  a  dining  room, 
was  filled  with  Sunday  School  children, 
their  parents  and  friends,  about  one  hun- 
dred in  all.  The  children  were  dressed 
in  their  very  best,  their  kimonos  being 
much  like  Joseph's  coat,  "of  many  col- 
ors," they  presented  a  scene  much  like  a 
flower  garden.  Their  eyes  sparkled  with 
delight  in  fond  anticipation  of  what 
was  to  happen.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  many  of  them  had  seen  a  Christ- 
mas tree,  and  when  the  lights  were 
put  out  and  the  caudles  lighted,  that 
world-wide  expression  "Ah!"  was  never 
more  expressly  uttered  than  by  our  dear 
Sunday  School  children  here.  Their 
parents  and  friends  seemed  to  be  as  much 
interested  ia  the  exercises  as  the  children. 
They  all  wore  broad  smiles,  and  one 
could  see  that  they  were  proud  of  what 
their  children  were  doing. 

A  few  minutes  after  six  Superintendent 
Alma  O.  Taylor  called  the  meeting  to  or- 
der and  made  a  few  opening  remarks, 
explaining  the  purpose  of  the  gathering. 
After  which  the  following  program  was 
rendered : 

Song,  "Kitare  kora  yo"  (Come,  dear  children, 
join  and  sing),  by  the  school. 

Prayer,  Master  Motoi  Onozawa, 

Address  of  Welcome,  Elder  Fred  A.  Caine. 

Duet,  "Kotan  Seika"  (Christmas Carol),  Miss- 
es Ai  and  Ei  Takagi. 

Speech,  "The  Birth  of  .Jesus,"  Miss  Fuyu 
Katagiri. 


Song,  "Mariya  San"  (Mother  of  Jesus\  Miss 
Sue  Ichikawa  and  the  school. 

Speech,  ''Christ  Blessing  Little  Children," 
Miss  Hisa  Saito. 

Song,  "Kodomo  yo  Shu  wo  aise  yo"  (Little 
Children,  Love  the  Savior),  by  the  school. 

Concert  Recitation,  by  the  school,  -'The  Beati- 
tudes," conducted  by  Sister  Ensign. 

Speech,  "Christmas  Tree  and  Santa  Claus," 
Miss  Nami  Hakii. 

Arrival  of  Santa  Claus  with  a  large  basket 
full  of  gifts  for  the  faithful  Sunday  School 
children. 

Dialogue,  Santa  Claus  and  Superintent  Tay- 
lor. 

Song  (at  Santa  Claus'  request,)  "Haruka  an- 
atano  Yudaya  no  nobs  ni"  (Par,  far  away  on 
Judea's  plains),  by  the  school. 

Distribution  of  presents,  by  Santa  Claus. 

Song,  "Homu  no  uchi  ni  ai  araba"  iLove  at 
homej,  by  the  school. 

Every  one  who  took  part  on  the  pro- 
gram did  so  with  great  credit  to  them- 
selves and  to  our  Sunday  School.  The 
opening  prayer  was  offered  by  a  bright 
young  man,  eleven  years  old,  the  son  of  a 
poor  widow  who  is  struggling  hard  to  ed- 
ucate her  children  and  bring  them  up 
right.  When  Supt.  Taylor  called  on  her 
and  invited  her  to  be  present  at  the  exer- 
cises, she  was  so  happy  to  think  that 
he  would  visit  her  in  her  "lowly  home," 
as  she  called  it,  that  she  was  moved  to 
tears  and  wept  like  a  child.  We  want 
to  see  this  lady  and  her  family  become 
faithful  Latter-day  Saints  and  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Misses  Takagi  are  Christians, 
their  parents  having  become  members  of 
the  Congregational  church  a  long  time 
ago.  They  have  become  interested  in 
the  Gospel,  and  are  regular  attendants  at 
Sunday  School,  being  diligent  and  bright 
students  of  the  theological  class. 

Miss  Katagiri  is  a  sweet  little  Japanese, 
twelve  years  old.  She  recited  her 
story  of  the  "Birth  of  Jesus,"  which  had 
been  written  and  translated  by  Supt. 
Taylor,  in  a  most  creditable  manner. 

Little  Miss  Ichikawa,  ten  years  old,  has 
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a  sweet  voice,  and  her  singing  of  "Mariya 
San"  was  one  of  the  gems  of  the  evening. 

The  story  "Christ  blessing  little  chil- 
dren," which  was  also  written  and  trans- 
lated by  Supt.Taylor,  was  recited  by  Miss 
Saito,  a  young  lady  eleven  years  old,  who 
came  to  Sunday  School  for  the  first  time 
the  third  Sunday  in  1U04,  and  who  has 
not  missed  one  Sunday  since,  having 
been  present  forty-nine  consecutive  times. 
Who  among  our  Sunday  School  children 
at  home  can  show  a  better  record? 

Sister  Hakii,  a  member  of  the  Church, 
told  most  interestingly  about  Santa 
Claiis.  Her  story  was  followed  so  close- 
ly that  when  the  jingle  of  Santa's  bells 
were  heard,  announcing  his  coming,  every 
one  present  looked  in  the  direction  of  the 
noise,  and  whea  they  heard  him  call 
'"Komban  wa"  (Good  evening),  they  could 
contain  themselves  no  longer,  and  as  soon 
as  he  piit  his  head  in  the  door  he  was 
greeted  with  loud  cries  of  "Irasshai" 
(Come  in)  and  the  clapping  of  hands. 
Santa  Claus  came  with  nice  presents  for 
the  children  who  had  been  regular  at- 
tendants at  school  during  the  year,  and  a 
bag  of  candy  and  nuts  for  those  who  had 
come  for  the  first  time  Christmas  night. 
He  had  special  gifts  for  those  who  had 
been  faithful  in  attending  school  during 
the  year  VMU. 

The  little  lady.  Miss  Yai,  twelve  years 
old,  who  offered  the  benediction,  received 
the  prize  of  honor,  having  fifty-one  pres- 
ent marks  to  her  credit  during  the  year. 
This  is  an  excellent  record,  isn't  it? 

After  the  distribution  of  the  presents, 
Santa  Claus  left,  but  before  going  he 
promised  us  that  he  would  return  next 
year  and  have  pretty,  useful  presents  for 
all  who  attended  Sunday  School  during 
the  whole  of  the  year  lUO-"). 

I  wish  my  dear  little  brothers  and  sisters 
in  Utah  could  have  heard  our  littl  i  Jap- 
anese friends  sing  our  Sunday  School 
fiongs.     We  have  had  a  number  of  them 


translated  and  arranged  into  Japanese 
verses,  and  music  has  been  written  to  suit 
the  words  as  they  have  been  clothed  in 
the  native  tongue.  For  several  weeks  be- 
fore Christmas  the  children  came  to  mis- 
sion headquarters  once  a  week  in  order  to 
learn  them,  and  when  they  sang  them 
Christmas  night  they  did  so  with  that  ex- 
pression and  spirit  which  characterize  the 
songs  of  Zion.  They  sang  them  so  well 
that  they  brought  tears  of  joy  to  my  eyes, 
and  I  shall  always  remember  the  singing 
of  our  Sunday  School  songs  as  I  heard 
them  in  Japanese. 

The  program  occupied  about  an  hour 
and  a  half.  By  8  o'clock  most  of  the 
children  were  safe  in  their  homes,  talking 
enthusiastically  of  the  good  time  they 
had  had  and  admiring  the  pretty  things 
Santa  Claus  had  brought  to  them. 

On  Christmas  night  many  hearts  were 
made  glad  at  Mormon  headquarters,  Tok- 
yo, and  none  more  so  than  the  humble 
Elders  who  are  endeavoring  to  teach  the 
children  to  believe  in  God  and  in  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  worship  them 
instead  of  the  images  which  have  been 
built  by  their  parents  and  forefathers. 

Before  closing  my  letter  I  have  a  re- 
quest to  make  of  my  brothers  and  sisters 
at  home.  Every  night  and  morning, 
when  you  kneel  down  to  pray,  kindly  ask 
our  heavenly  Father  to  be  merciful  unto 
and  bless  the  Japanese  children  and 
their  parents,  that  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Elders  they  may  learn  to  love  God 
and  to  keep  His  commandments.  Pray  also 
for  your  missionary  brothers  and  sisters, 
that  they  may  have  wisdom  given  unto 
them  that  they  may  know  how  to  teach 
the  children,  that  the  children  maj'  fully 
understand  and  appreciate  the  glorious 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  so  that  when  they 
grow  up  they  will  be  faithful  Latter-day 
Saints,  and  will  be  able  to  assist  the 
missionaries  to  convert  others  of  their 
countrymen.  Horace  S.  IJusi;/!!. 
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THE     BOY    SHOEMAKER    OF   BERRY 
VILLE. 

II. 

Alone  in   the  world   with    its    doublings    and 
wonderings, 
Horrified,  mystified,  grieved  and  forlorn: 
What    of   the  night-storm,  its   lightnings    and 
thunderings, 
Hungering,  perishing — why  ever  born? 
Of  love  a  whisper  faint,  of  light  a  tiny  ray; 
Trust  them,  go  where  they  lead,  or  with  them 
s^aj. 

A  Great  Certainty. 

HE  man  examined  the  paper 
money  carefully,  suspiciously 
it  seemed  to  Carlos.  "Where 
are  you  going?"  he  asked. 

"I — I  am  going — as  far  as  I  can,"  Carlos 
answered  vaguely. 

"You  caa't  go  very  far  for  this  money," 
said  the  conductor.  "Where  do  yoti  want 
to  go?" 

"I'm — not  quite  sure,"  replied  Carlos. 
Then  he  b^gan  to  realize  the  strangeness 
of  his  situation,  and  tried  to  think  how 
he  could  explain  himself  to  the  conductor. 
"I  want  to  work,  and  must  go  where  I  can 
get  it,"  he  said,  brightening  up  a  little. 

The  conductor  smiled  rather  sarcastic- 
ally, and  said  he  would  come  back  and 
talk  with  the  boy  again.  Then  he  passed 
on  through  the  car. 

As  soon  as  Carlos  was  left  to  himself 
again,  his  mind  went  back  to  the  strange, 


hard  words  he  had  so  lately  heard  by  ac- 
cident, from  the  lips  of  the  woman  he  had 
90  implicitly  trusted.  Whatever  the 
meaning  of  those  crtiel  words  might  be, 
there  was  one  lesson  he  must  learn  from 
them,  that  was  to  beware  of  everybody. 

Carlos  knew  very  little  of  the  world, 
with  its  deception  and  selfishness,  he  had 
passed  so  much  of  his  short  life  nearly 
alone  with  his  mother  and  her  father  in  a 
remote  little  village.  And  as  he  could  make- 
no  application  that  would  in  any  degree 
fit  the  case  he  had  to  keep  studying  over 
in  his  mind.  He  was  simply  nonplused 
by  the  shock  it  had  given  him. 

Had  he  known  that  Jane  Ward  was  per- 
fectly well  aware  that  she  had  falsely  rep- 
resented, to  her  cousin,  the  son  of  Nannie 
Hetherley,  he  would  have  had  some 
grounds  for  other  questions  besides  those 
which  were   perplexing   and   tormenting^ 

him. 

And  had  he  known  still  farther,  that 
Jane's  only  reason  for  misrepresenting 
him  to  Mrs.  Mathews  was  that  she  might 
keep  him  herself  instead  of  giving  him  up 
to  be  spoiled,  as  she  believed,  by  her  rich 
and  worldly  coitsin,  who  perhaps  had  a 
stronger  claim  on  him  than  her  own — 
had  Carlos  known  all  this,  after  consider- 
ation he  might  have  forgiven  Jane,  and 
in  turn  have  learned  to  trust  her  again,  if 
not  so  fully,  to  a  reasonable  extent. 

But  he  knew  nothing  of  these  things. 
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(lid  not  even  surmise  that  Jane  could  have 
cunning  ways  of  deceiving  people  to  carry 
out  her  own  ends,  and  that  she  justified 
herself  in  doing  so,  because  her  inten- 
tions were  to  bring  about  what  she  con- 
sidered would  be  good  results. 

The  strict  candor  and  triithfulness  to 
-which  Carlos  had  always  been  accustomed 
with  his  mother  and  grandfather,  had 
given  him  no  insight  into  any  kind  of 
double-dealing  whatever. 

The  conductor  returned  and  spoke  to 
him,  as  he  said  he  would.  And  now  Carlos 
straightened  himself  in  his  seat  and  de- 
termined to  talk  intelligently  of  his  situ- 
tion  and  intentions.  If  his  case  had 
looked  suspicious  at  first,  the  conductor 
seemed  nbw  to  understand  that  he  had 
been  frightened  or  .worried  over  some- 
thing: that  he  was  not  running  away  from 
some  scrape,  trying  to  steal  a  ride  or  to 
act  dishonorably  in  any  way. 

This  helped  Carlos,  and  he  simply  ex- 
plained to  the  railroad  man  that  three 
days  ago  he  went  to  Burnham,  the  city 
they  had  just  left,  expecting  to  work  and 
remain  there;  but  he  had  met  with  disap- 
pointment, and  was  going  anywhere  he 
could  now  to  try  again.  The  two  dollar 
bill  was  all  the  money  he  had,  and  he 
hoped  it  would  be  enough  to  take  him  a 
long  way  from  there. 

The  conductor  seemed  kindly  disposed, 
and  said  he  would  take  him  as  far  as  he 
could. 

Carlos  settled  down  then,  and  tried  not 
to  think  any  more  of  the  hard  things 
that  were  crowding  into  his  young  life, 
but  to  lay  out  in  his  mind  some  plan  for 
future  effort.    . 

The  afternoon  wore  on.  The  train 
stopped  many  times  at  towns  and  cities, 
and  once  or  twice  at  lone  looking  stations. 
Some  of  the  passengers  left  the  train  and 
other  people  got  on  nearly  every  time  the 
train  stopped.  But  no  one  knew  Carlos, 
and  there  was  not  a  voice  or  face  familiar 


to  him  in  all  the  crowds  of  people  that 
passed  and  repassed  him  in  the  car. 

He  saw  the  conductor  take  up  the  tick- 
ets of  some  of  the  passengers  when  they 
were  nearing  any  station,  and  dreaded  the 
time  when  he  would  come  to  tell  him  he 
could  ride  no  farther.  The  whole  of  that 
night  and  the  next  day  passed,  however, 
before  he  was  even  spoken  to  again,  after 
his  explanation  was  given. 

It  was  a  strange  thing  for  a  boy  to  be 
so  utterly  alone  in  the  world  as  to  be  en- 
tirely overlooked  by  everybody,  not  even 
noticed. 

Carlos  watched  some  of  the  people  eat- 
ing every  little  while,  and  his  hunger  was 
quite  severe  at  times,  but  all  he  could  do 
was  to  go  to  the  water  tank  on  the  car  and 
drink,  as  he  saw  others  do.  That  kept 
him  from  fainting,  but  he  felt  himself 
growing  very  weak  and  trembling  for  the 
want  of  food,  when  he  had  fasted  for  two 
whole  days  and  a  night. 

Then  it  was  that  the  condiictor  came  and 
sat  down  by  the  boy,  and  said  to  him. 

"My  young  man,  I  have  been  watching 
you,  and  I  see  you  are  straightforward 
and  honest.  I  should  like  to  give  you  a 
good  turn,  and  think  I  might  have  done 
so  but  for  a  change  that  has  just  been 
made  on  the  line.  Instead  of  my  going 
on  with  this  train,  as  I  have  been  doing 
for  the  last  two  years,  we  are  to  change 
two  miles  ahead  here,  at  Berryville,  and 
another  man  takes  my  place.  I  remain 
at  Berryville  tonight,  and  return  over  this 
same  road  tomorrow.  I  cannot  even  take 
you  into  the  town  here,  it  might  cost  me 
my  position  on  the  rog,d.  There  has  been 
considerable  trickery  going  in  some  local- 
ities near  here,  and  the  railroad  ofiicials 
have  set  spotters  all  along  to  see  that  the 
company  is  not  cheated  out  of  a  cent.  I 
have  been  letting  you  ride  without  charg- 
ing you  for  a  good  many  miles  now.  And 
while  it  has  not  made  the  company  a 
nickel  the  poorer,  still,   it  might  show  up 
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against  me  if  the  agents  should  look  into 
and  count  up  everything  and  fail  to  find 
an  exact  tally.  I  am  telling  you  this  so 
that  you  may  understand  how  it  is  that  I 
am  obliged  to  ask  you  to  get  off  the  train 
when  it  stops  to  take  in  water  just  here  in 
a  minute  or  two.  There's  a  wagon  road 
leading  to  a  new  house  about  a  mile  east 
from  the  track  where  we  stop  for  water.  I 
have  heard  that  a  pleasant  young  couple 
are  living  there,  and  I  think  if  you  follow 
the  wagon  road  to  that  place  you  will  be 
all  right  and  find  some  one  who  will  be- 
friend you.  Don't  talk  about  how  you 
got  here,  or  let  out  anything  I  have  been 
saying  to  you." 

The  dreaded  moment  had  come.  The 
whistle  was  screaming  shrilly  and  the 
train  slowing  up.  Carlos  had  only  time 
to  thank  the  conductor  for  his  kindness, 
and  to  take  up  his  box  of  tools  and  get  off 
the  train,  when,  "All  aboard!"  was  called 
out,  and  the  boy  was  left  standing  alone 
in  a  place  entirely  new  and  unknown  to 
him.  How  weak  he  was  from  long  fast- 
ing and  the  strain  of  worriment  iipon  his 
mind,  he  had  not  realized  uatil  now.  His 
box  of  shoemaker's  tools,  which  ordinar- 
ily he  could  carry  with  comparative  ease, 
was  almost  more  than  he  could  stand  up 
with.  The  short  autumn  twilight  was 
fast  fading  and  deep  darkness  was  gather- 
ing, with  the  threatening  sound  of  distant 
thunder.  He  looked  around  and  at  length 
could  distinguish  faint  outlines  of  what 
he  supposed  must  be  the  house  which  the 
conductor  had  said  was  about  a  mile  to 
the  east. 

How  far  away  it  appeared !  Should  he 
ever  be  able  to  reach  it  with  that  heavy 
box  upon  his  shoulder?  He  must,  there 
was  nothing  else  left  for  him.  And  he 
must  be  quick,  too,  as  quick  as  possible, 
or  the  darkness  would  be  so  dense  as  to 
prevent  his  finding  the  way.  A  loud  peal 
of  thunder  and  a  few  drops  of  rain  on  his 


hands  and    face   helped    to   hasten   his 
feeble  efforts  to  walk  off  briskly. 

After  a  few  moments  he  felt  somewhat, 
relieved  and  stronger.  The  fresh,  out- 
door air  was  so  much  better  to  breathe 
than  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the  close,, 
shut  car.  A  fetling  that  perhaps  it  was- 
a  good  thing  he  had  to  leave  the  train 
when  he  did,  came  to  him. 

"I  might  have  died  of  starvation  and 
poisoned  air  if  I  had  stayed  in  that  car 
much  longer,"  he  said  to  himself.  Then 
he  straightened  up  and  walked  with  more 
rapid  steps. 

The  storm  seemed  hastening,  too,  as  if 
it  intended  to  catch  the  lone,  little  travel- 
er, and  give  him  a  good  drenching  before 
he  should  reach  the  shelter  he  sought. 
The  thunder  came  nearer  and  pealed 
louder  and  more  frequently,  and  the 
darkness  settled  lower  and  deeper,  until 
the  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  which  came 
were  welcome  as  a  means  of  lighting  the 
way  and  helping  the  boy  to  keep  the 
wagon  track  he  was  following. 

At  last,  one  prolonged  flash  showed 
Carlos  that  he  was  a  little  to  the  left  of 
the  path  that  led  to  the  house,  and  that 
he  was  but  a  few  steps  from  the  door,, 
where  he  hoped  to  obtain  food  and  lodg- 
ing for  the  night.  He  intended  to  offer 
to  work,  as  he  had  no  money,  and  was 
suffering  for  food  and  rest;  and  the  con- 
ductor had  said  the  young  people,  living 
there  were  pleasant. 

The  rain  was  pouring  down  in  good 
earnest,  and  Carlos'  clothing  was  wet 
through.  He  could  hardly  raise  hi& 
feet  to  step  now,  for  the  weight  of  wet 
mud  on  his  shoes.  Surely  these  young 
people  would  let  him  in  and  give  him 
comfort. 

But  why  did  not  the  light  shine  from 
their  windows?  And  why  were  there  no 
sounds  of  life  about  the  place? 

Carlos  was  on  the  doorstep  now,  still 
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there  was  no  sound  or  sign  of  life  within. 
He  knocked  upon  the  door,  timidly  at 
first,  then  louder.     There  was  no  response. 

A  flash  of  lightning  came,which  nearly 
blinded  him,  yet  showed  him  through  the 
window  beside  the  door  that  the  place 
was  deserted,  no  living  soul  was  near. 

Then  with  a  cry  of  utter  lonely  heart- 
sickness,  poor  Carlos  sank  down  upon  the 
wet  and  muddy  threshhold. 

"Oh,  mother!  Oh,  grandpa!  Oh,  my 
Father  in  heaven!"  he  wailed.  "Why 
am  I  here  in  this  awful  condition,  and 
what  shall  I  do?  I  am  perishing  with 
hunger,  and  this  storm  is  dreadful.  Why 
must  it  storm  like  this  tonight?  Why 
ami  left  like  this  on  earth?  Why  was 
I  born  to  be  so  left?  Oh,  mother,  moth- 
er, mother!" 

For  some  moments  Carlos  lay  there 
with  the  storm  beating  wildly  upon  him, 
too  weak  to  arise,  and  his  hot  tears  min- 
gled freely  with  the  pouring  rain.  Then, 
amid  the  roaring  of  the  storm,  he  seemed 
to  hear  distinctly  a  low,  familiar  voice — 
a  voice,  so  familiar,  so  loved — the  voice 
of  his  mother!  That  voice  repeated  to 
him  again  a  sentiment  which  he  had 
so  frequently  heard  it  utter  before  it  had 
been  silenced  by  death. 

"Carlos,"  it  said,  "Wherever  you  may 
be,  remember  the  Lord  can  always  reach 
you  and  help  you.  You  may  be  far 
separated  from  me  and  from  all  hu- 
man aid.  But  never  give  way  to  discour- 
agement; for  the  Lord  loves  you,  even 
more  than  your  mother  is  capable  of  do- 
ing. And  He  can  and  will  sustain  you, 
no  matter  where  you  are  or  what  your 
difficulties  may  be.  Trust  Him,  and  seek 
Him  always!" 

That  voice  ceased  speaking,  and  just  a 
moment  longer  the  boy  lay  quiet,  resting 
and  gaining  strength  and  courage.  He 
then  arose  so  much  relieved  and  strength- 
ened that  he  wondered  at  himself,  and 
actually  felt  almost  light-hearted. 


That  lightning  flash  which  had  shown 
him  that  he  was  too  far  to  the  left,  had 
also  revealed  another  house  of  some  kind 
a  few  steps  north  of  the  main  building. 
The  thought  of  this  came  to  Carlos  now 
with  a  cheering  sensation;  without  doubt 
he  could  find  shelter  and  rest  there  for  the 
night,  where  he  would  be  unmolested, 
even  though  he  would  be  alone. 

He  then  took  up  his  precious  box  from 
the  ground  where  it  had  fallen  when  he 
slipped  down  upon  the  door  step,  and 
moving  along  to  the  north  end  of  the 
house,  he  soon  groped  his  way  into  the 
smaller  building,  the  door  of  which  he 
found  open. 

Carlos  had  never  carried  matches  in 
his  pocket,  as  some  boys  do,  and  he  had 
no  means  whatever  of  making  a  light. 
But  being  quite  fearless  now,  assured 
that  nothing  would  harm  him,  he  felt  his 
way  around  the  inside  of  the  room,  which 
he  found  dry  and  comfortable.  There 
were  a  number  of  things  in  the  room  that 
he  stumbled  against,  before  finding  an 
empty  space  where  he  could  put  his 
box  down.  A  metal  tub  with  a  wash- 
board in  it  he  first  kicked  against;  then  a 
bench  with  some  buckets  or  kettles  on  it: 
a  baby  carriage  or  something  else  that 
rolled  away  from  him  when  he  struck  it; 
and  then  a  corner  where  he  set  down  his 
box.  In  another  corner,  to  his  great  sat- 
isfaction, he  found  a  large  heap  of  dry, 
warm  straw. 

Into  this  heap  of  straw  he  burrowed, 
not  head  first,  as  some  animals  might 
have  done,  but  lying  down  in  it,  he  cov- 
ered himself  suSiciently  with  it  to  get 
warm,  and  ignoring  his  hunger  as  much 
as  possible,  determined  to  have  a  good 
night's  rest. 

As  soon  as  Carlos  fell  asleep,  he  was 
murmuring  softly,  "(^h,  how  good  it  is  to 
feel  the  great  certainty  of  an  unfailing 
Friend!" 
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DARE  AND  DO. 


Music  by  Joseph  J.  Dckynes. 
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MADE  TO  ORDER 

GLASSES. 

The  complete  satisfaction  and  comfort  •  ■ 

given  by  our  made   to  order   glasses  is  '. 

making  our  optical  department,  daily,  more  •  [ 
popular.    The  frames  fit  so  perfectly   that 

they  are  not  felt;  they  are  more  becoming  2! 

than  ill-fitting,    ready-made  glasses,  and  ;• 
the  price  is  no  higher. 

JOHN  DAYNES  &  SONS 


Where  the  Clock  Swings 

Established  1862. 


Jewelers  and  Opticians 

26  Main  Street 


-aO  TO- 


Bennett  Glass  &  Paint  Co. 

SALT  UKE  CITY, 

For  what  information 
you  want  about 

GLASS  AND    PAINT. 

Send  them  your  orders  and 
you  will  be  pleased  with  their      •- 
method  of  doiog  business. 

YOU  WILL  GET  SATISFACTION. 


♦  ♦♦  t  ♦  t  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  H  ♦♦♦♦♦  M  M  M>  ♦♦♦  ♦■< 
''■     THE !■■ 

DeBoflzekEngraviDg  Company,  + 

27,  29  West 
South  Temple  St. 

-     SALT  LAKE  CITY,  -       UTAH,     f 

»♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦» 


SPECIIIL  SALE. 


Men's  soft  front  shirts,  worth  75c 

for  40c 
Men'8  soft  front  shirts,  worth  $1.00 

for  50c 
Boys'  waist8,5  to  13  worth  25  to  75 

half  price 
Ladies'  walking  and  dress    skirts 

half  price 
Men's  all  wool  pants  $2.50 

All  kinds  knitted  garments        $1.00  up 


CUTLER  BROS.  CO. 


36  MAIN  STREET, 


Salt  Lake  CItv 


TDe  Best  Line 


To  all  points  in  Utah  and 
Nevada,  Tintic,  Provo, 
Frisco,  Caliente  and  in- 
termediate points. 

SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 

E.  W.  GILLETT,  G.P.A.       J.  L.  MOORE,  D.P.A. 
Los  Angeles.  Salt  Lake  City. 


Buy  a 

VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE. 


The   greatest   entertainers  of  the  age. 

Perfect  reproduction  of  the  voice  and 

all  kinds  of  instruments. 

Prices  from  $15.00. 

I  Clayton  Music  Co.| 

General  Agents. 

EVERYTHING    KNOWN  IN  MUSIC. 

109  S.  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake. 

44  4.».»»  ^M^ff^ffMf^^M.*  ■♦♦♦♦♦ 


Comforts 


BLANKETS 
DOWN    QUILTS 

Tile  Iclnci  ttiat  give 
Satisfaction 

fl.  DInwoodey  Furnliore  Go. 


— [ 

G^jMILHOAi) 

SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLI 

)J 

The  only  transcontinental  line  passing 
directly  through  quaint  and  picturesque 
Salt  Lake  City.  A  stop-over  is  allowed  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  beautiful  Glen  wood,  Colo- 
rado Springs  or  Denver  on  all  classes  of 
tickets  on  application  to  the  train  con- 
ductor. 

Scenery  unequaled  in  the  world. 
I.  A.  Benton,  Gen.  Agt. 


Take  tlie 


Y 

Portland 
Seattle 


For 
North  Pacific 
Coast  Points: 

Spokane 
Tacoma 


The  Shortest,  Qaickest,  Safest. 
Elegant  Equipment 

DODBLE  DAILY  TRAIN  SERYICE 


BBTUZBBN 


SALT  LAKE  AND  PORTLAND 


T.M.SCHTJMAOHER     D.E.BUBLIT 
Traffic  Manager        G.P.&  T.A 

SKI-T  UTtlCB  CITV,  UTHH 


D.S.Spbncbb 
A.G.P.&T.A. 


THE  FAR  AWAY 

LAUNDRY  CUSTOMER 


Can  mail  us  Collars  and  CufEs.  They  will  be 
given  our  prompt  attention. 

Collars  3  cents  each.  Cuffs  6  cents  per  pair. 
Include  3c  extra  for  heavier  return  wrap- 
ping.    All  laundry  boxed.    Remit  by  letter. 

This  is  an  opportunitv  to  get  that  PERFECT 
WORK. 


TROY  UlfiJDRY 


'THE  LAUNDRY    OF    QUALITY. 


166  MAIN  STREET, 

SALT    LAKE    CITY,    VTAM. 


